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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS: 

















THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
VANITY FAIR. A Novel without a Hero. With Twenty Full-page Illus 


-cuts by the Author, a Facsimile 
Letter, a: New Portrait, and a Biographical Introduction by ANNE 


Now Ready.) 





SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IN THE FOLL 


> 
; f 
2. Pendennis. (To be issued about May 17.) . Sketch Books, etc. 8. Ni 1. Philip, etc. f 
. Peet pe Papers, etc. . Contributions to Punch. 9. Ch 12. Denis Duval, etc. H 
rt Barry Lyndon, etc. 7. Esmond, etc. 10. Virginians. 


13- Miscellanies, etc, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Eages and Gilt Tops, $1.50 per volume. 


Through the Gold Fields of Alaska $ = 
to Bering Straits | 





By Marry de Windt, F.H.G.8., Author 
“A Ride to India,” etc. With a Map and 33 
Illustrations. 8vyo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


f 
Mr. De Windt’s book gives, for the first time, a con- ! 
nected and oe pe account of a country to which | 
attention must of necessity be more and more directed. ; 
. +. It is pleasantly written, and fully illustrated by | 
reproductions of ag gs taken on the spot... . 
It can hardly fail to be welcome to all who love a vol- 
ume of adventurous travel.”—London Times. 


Social Pictorial Satire 
Reminiscences and Appreciations of English Illus- i 
trators of the Past Generation, By George du ; 
Maurier, Author of ‘The Martian,” “ by,” 
“ Peter Ibbetson,” etc. With Illustrations. t : 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $z.50. i 

From such a master of artistic and literary satire it is 
most delightful to read an opinion of his two friends, 

John Leech and Charles Keene. The work is illus- 

trated with representative epee drawn by the two 

men, together with some of author’s own. 
































AWAKENED RUSSIA 
By Julian Ralph 


The first of a series of articles treating Russia as a 
militant power in the forefront of modern political 
and territorial movements. Profusely illustrated 
from engravings by E. Schladitz, and drawings by 
Carlton T. Chapman and T. de Thulstrup. 


THE TRANS-ISTHMIAN 
CANAL PROBLEM 


With a Full-page Map 
By Col. William Ludlow, U.S. A. 


The author, who was the Chair- 
man of the first Nicaraguan Com- 
mission sent out by the United 
States, speaks of the engineering 

Cc 
problems, of the cost, and of the o_o 
probable future of the Canal. OCcaan 
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Four for a Fortune 
A Tale. By Albert Lee, Author of “Tommy 
Toddies,” etc. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

The tale is one of adventure. The scene moves from 
the New York City of to-day to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and includes the accidental disco , in a little French 
restaurant in Washi: nm Square, of a mysterious and 
half-burned paper, which ultimately leads to the re- 
covery of a treasure amounting to millions of dollars. 


Senorita Montenar 
A Novel. By Archer P. Crouch, Author of 
“Captain Enderis,” ‘‘ On a Surf-bound Coast,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cioth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

“Sefiorita Montenar” is a story of adventure, stir- 
ringly told, and full of fine dramatic vigor. The action 
takes place chiefly in South America at the time of the 
Chilian war for independ inst Spain. The plot 
involves a duel, some hair-breadth escapes, and some 
exquisitely delicate love-making. 


The Invisible Man 
A Grotesque Romance. By Hl. G. Wells. Au- 
thor of “ War of the Worlds,” “The Time 
Machine,” etc. A New Edition. Post 8vo, Clo’ 
Ornamental, $1.00. 
It is just like a transcript from real life recalling the 
best work of Poe in its accent of sincerity, and surpass- 
ing it in its felicity of style.— The Sfectator, London. 


The Golficide 
And 


Other Tales of the Fair Green. By We Ge 
Van T. Sutphen. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
Red Back with Green Ornamental Sides, Colored 
Top, $1.00. 


wt these bet tome —— of the ae the reader 
recognize some familiar ; he may even see 
himself, although he may not nl to ecknow 

the likeness outside of the kindly seclusion of the t y 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York and London 























SHORT STORIES by Frederic Remington, Margaret Deland, 
Marguerite Merington, Paschal H. Coggins, 
Gelett Burgess, afd Robert Stewart. 
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First Edition of 10,000 Copies 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frank R. Stockton. 


12mo, $1.50. 
N entirely new love story which contains some of Mr. Stockton’s best humorous work. The scene is laid in one of the little country villages he knows so 
intimately, and the characters all bear the stamp of his inimitable genius. The development of the plot is strikingly ingenious, even for such a past-master 
in these intricacies as the author has for years shown himself to be. 


‘His unique stories always hit the “Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s gift is one 


. P of the most characteristic which has 

“Mr. Stockton has touched thehigh- yet appeared in our literature. The 

water mark of romantic fictionandhas _ fact that it is humorous and light 
shown his power to grasp the magic of 


must not make us oblivious of its 
Defoe and Stevenson.”— The original quality.” — The Outlook. 


“T have been reading him now a 
good many = with an increasing 
pleasure which his constant public 
seems to share, and I am certain that 
our literature does not know a more 
original or originative .spirit.”—W. 
D. Howe tts. 


‘‘His name alone carries a laugh 
with it.”— The Dial. 

“There is no more thoroughly en- 
tertaining writer before the public 
to-day than Mr. Stockton. He writes 
to amuse, and he succeeds admir- 
ably.” —Boston Globe. 


THE UNQUIET SEX. 


By Heren Watterson Moopy. 


STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


Two volumes now ready, each 16mo, 75 cents. 


I. Stories by Daupet, France, Asout, Bourcet, pz Maupassant, 
and Sarpou. 


French Il. Stories by Copréz, Zoxa, SOUVESTRE, Droz, and Merimée. 

The first instalment of a wala series comprising the short-story master- 
pieces of the greatest modern finental writers. 
New Edition: Stories by American Authors. 10 volumes. Bound simi- 
lar to the above, each with frontispiece portrait. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Already Published : Stories by English Authors. 10 vols. Each, 75 cents. 
THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF 
GREECE. 


By. Artruur Farrsanks, Ph.D., Instructor at Yale 
University. 8vo, pp. 300, $2.00 wet. 


12M0, $1.25. 


Contents: The Woman Collegian—Women’s Clubs—Women and 
Reforms—The Evolution of ‘‘ Woman’’—The Case of /laria. 


These entertaining papers, for all their humor and their lightness, are 
— of the serious consideration of all interested in the “eternal woman 
question.” Mrs, Moody has an incisive — Setting to the heart of her sub- 
ject, and her essays have been pronounced by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
others to be the sanest and wittiest contribution yet made upon this subject. 


' ROSSEAU, AND EDUCATION. AN OUTLINE OF 
ACCORDING TO NATURE. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By Tuomas Davinson, M.A., LL.D. (Great Educa- By W. N,. Crarkg, D.D., Professor of Theol at 
tors Series. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, 
12M0, PP. 253, $1.00 wet. N, Y. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


DITED, from a new text with many unpublished additions, by Ermest Hartley Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, with the co-operation 
E of Lord Byron’s Grandson, the Earl of Lovelace. With illustrations. 12 volumes. Each, crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This is the only authorized edition of the ‘works of this gent poet and brilliant prose writer. It contains much that is new, obtained from the collections of 
manuscripts and letters belonging to Lord Lovelace, Lady Dorchester, and Mr. Murray, whose gaandfather collected such material for fift rs; besides a 
continuation of * Don Juan,” a fragment of the “‘ Deformed Transformed,” there are many new shorter poems,—the first volume alone containing eleven. 


Now Ready : Vol. 1. HOURS OF IDLENESS, AND OTHER EARLY POEMS. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
Now Ready: Field Reminiscences by a Famous Comedian. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By Francis Wilson. 


With Many Illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


Also a limited edition of 204 oopies on hand-made paper, the illustrations being on Japan paper, and with a facsimile in colors; each, $4 net 
HE well-known actor has here given an entertaining and valuable account of Euge 


ne Field, whose intimate friend he was for many years. His picture of the 
necdotes which display f 


love of fun that was so characteristic of the man; and Mr. Wilson pays 


ry and bibliographical—which is a prominent feature in most ef the poet’s work. 
His many admirers will surely welcome this attractive portrayal of the real Eugene Field. 


humorous side of Mr. Field’s nature is reinforced b 


a 
much attention also to the deep and enduring love of bocke-en affection both li 





‘* One of the best Revolutionary novels yet written.”—PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER. 


Third Edition Just Out. FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, Graduate of U. 8. Naval Academy. 


A STORY OF LAND AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
12mo, $1.25. 


approval which has been given 


“He has a rare dramatic faculty 


“The sea fights are portrayed with “A distinct addition to Revolution- 
which enables him to make his figures - Digh wi fof om 


a graphic wer welln unexam- ary literature, and far ahead of 
pled ih Auterican action while the of pore 
new view of Washington in the 


“A vigorous specimen of American 

aneaniene Saas kal te paetotion like livi: d 
: % sm move ng men and women. 
“Te not of the bitete ort He has also a rare gift of imagina- 
on tive vision . ; and then he is a 


stories on the same theme 
ring ss but is which have a 


ideals racter of late years.” — 
a 


fe 
and conduct 


= and private 
life.”—*‘ Drocn” in Life. 


born story-teller.”—Church Standard. 


Trenton and Princeton campaign 
gives the book historical import- 
ance,—Army and Navy Journal. 


orla, 
“There are some very thrilling ae- 


Ready Immediately : 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
Ménie Mauriet Dowis, author of ‘A Girl in the 
Pi iepathians,” etc. 
R. Se omy Shor of SDs nd Night 
T. R. Suviivan, aw “Day a 
Bee” etc. Sterner. 
12mo $1.25. 


12mo, $1.25. 
Illustrated by Albert E. 


YOUNG BLOOD. 
By E. W. Hornune, author of “My Lord Duke,” 
“The Rogue’s March,” etc. 12mo, $1.25... 
' AULD LANG SYNE. ~~ 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Mier, author 
“of “The Science of Language,” etc... Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. (Second Edition.) , 





TALES OF UNREST. 
By Josep Corrap, 12mo, $1,25. 


MUSIC: How It Came to Be What It Is. 
By Hannan Situ. With many illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 
Su; tions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a 
aste in Musical Art. (Second 
W. J. HENDERSON. $1.00, nef. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC, By H.E. Kren- 
(Seventh Edition 


Edition.) By 


BIEL, .) 22M, $1.25, ner. 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. 
Py Bae M. Sranvey, author of ‘‘ How I Found 
vingstone,” etc. With map and illustrations. 


; 
: R. BRADY’S spirited patriotic novel has alread ne into a third edition, thou; ublished only two months ago. The following selecti fi idel 
M different periodicals clow something of the critical'a S if: ; . , retraces, if 


z2mMo, $1.00. 


* Already Published, 
moiselle de r 


ters of naval warfare in this boo 


TALES OF THE CITY ROOM. 


By Exizasetu G. JorDAN. 12m0o, $1.00. 


EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Joun Jay CHAPMAN. 12m0, $1.25. 
HORACE MANN AND THE COMMON-SCHOO 
REVIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES. . 
y B. A. Hinspare, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Eéwcataps Series.) Ealltod’ by Nickles Morea 
ue s 5 i 7 
Butler, Ph.D, a $1.00, oe ™ 4 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT. 


er DE Saint-AMAND. With portraits. 12mo, 
1.50. 


is Napoleon and Made- 
With portraits, $1.50. 
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Critic Leaflets 
No. 1. ‘‘Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking 
English poem since ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 6x8in. Framed,-$r. 


No. 2. Col. Hay on Fitz Gerald’s ‘* Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” An address worthy of the subject. 4 pages. 

No. 3. Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most me 
morable speeches ever made. In facsimile of autograph, and also in 
type. 4 pages. 

*s The Vampire.”’ 
4 pages. 


No. 4. 
Tones’s picture. 


Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne- 


No. 5. ‘* The Banner of the Jew.’’ A ringing war-song by 
the late Emma Lazarus. Title and signature in facsimile of auto- 
graph. 


No. 6. ‘: The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by Francis Scott Key, 
and ‘‘ The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 4 pages, 
Handmade paper. Rubricated titles. 10 ts. each. 


The Lifting of Veils in Literature 

In THE elder and comparatively guiléless days of art, ere 
the beginning of the long and-dreary dynasty from Zola to 
Paul Potter, literature was divided into two great classes, 
the literature of knowledge and the literature of power. 
But for our own sophisticated generation there needs to be a 
new and safer classification: literature that can be read on 
the veranda and literature which cannot be read there, and 
should not be read anywhere else; or, books ‘‘ that no girl 
would like to see her mother reading,” and books which 
may safely be put in the hands of our grandfathers. 

If we may trust the reviewers and a few sample pages of 
books we are content to read by proxy, too much of modern 
bookcraft is a dire fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘‘for there is 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid 
that shall not be known; and that which ye have 
spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed upon the : 
housetops.” In a word, our own time, when we are in 
danger of knowing too much and knowing it too soon, 
is a reaction from the age when our ancestors knew too 
little, and knew it too late. Instead of the old line, ‘‘we 
are the same that our fathers have been,” veracity compels the 
substitution of some equivalent of the German proverb, 
‘* Das Ei ist kliiger als die Henne,” or the minnow of to-day 
is wiser than the whale of yesteryear. 

Not only the imaginations of romancers, but the genuine 
biographies and confessions of men and women tend to 
make us preniaturely familiar with ourselves, and more es- 
pecially, with our unsaintly possibilities. The buds are 
almost discouraged from putting forth their leaves if the 
vision of the preying worm, the sere and yellow leaf, ending 
in decay and dust, is kept too muchin evidence. For other 
reasons, there is much cause for regret in all this, since 
certain experiences and the charm of their discovery, belong 
exclusively to one’s own private biography. How ruthless, 
then, the pen of the novelist who gives an eight-page de- 
scription of the physical and psyschical effect of a kiss, 
thereby robbing some reader of his personal right of dis- 
covery, and profaning the sacred poetry of life into the road- 
side prose of a circus poster. This may seem but a minor 
offence of the rough-handed realist. But, after all, is it so 
minor? Life and love will cease to come fresh and beauti- 
ful to youth, if every sensation and emotion is to be ana- 
lyzed and placarded. The dreary day will dawn when the 
too-well-read young man may sigh for the early disadvan- 
tages of Mowgli, or the blissful ignorance of the illiterate 
peasant whose own romance is a fresh and divine revelation, 
to be held forever sacred in the privacy of his own heart. 
Unless tradition and most of our instincts are at fault, these 
are a few facts that belong to the realm of twilight and 
darkness. Nor can these facts be dragged into the garish 
light of day without violating the laws of literary chiaroscuro 
not to mention ethical considerations still more vital. Not 


the least effective part of any theatrical performance is the 
There are books, how- 


moment when the curtain falls. 
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ever, that scarcely allow their readers any such freedom and 
rest. The curtain no sooner falls on the stage, than 
another rises on the actors’ dressing-room. 

Unfortunately, authors and publishers have discovered 
that the novel in which there are no reserves is the novel 
which sells—and here it is only fair tc acknowledge that the 
best-known publishers of our country have generally per- 
sisted in issuing only uncompromisingly decent books. 
But there is always some publisher who has his price, 
and his financial returns tempt other publishers. So it 
comes to pass that there is a steady increase in the pro- 
duction of questionable books, and with the publication 
of every such work arise its defenders, ready to crush all 
objections and objectors with strong tables from their own 
little Sinai of art. Meantime, the infectious volume goes its 
way, not into the hands of the discriminating few who are 
oblivious of everything in it but its art, but chiefly into the 
hands of the curious many, who read it for entirely different 
reasons, not more transcendental, we may rightly infer, than 
the motives which inspire the readers of yellow journals. 
Not even the most belligerent devotee of the famous Italian, 
who ‘speaks so loud one hears him well only at a distance,” 
would maintain that it was a sudden and overwhelming ap- 
preciation of that author's art, which accounts for the 
enormous sales of his best-known novel. But granting the 
existence, in that book, of some very rarefied and sublimated 


_ form of art, comprehensive only to a highly evolved order 


of intellect, is not the moral risk incurred by the great mass 
of undiscerning readers a large price to pay for the hypo- 
thetical benefit accruing to those highly cultured few? Every 
reader in a greater or less degree, according to the power 
of his imagination, lives through, in mind, experiences of 
the characters of whom he reads. If those experiences are 
vile and degrading, they as surely contaminate the thought 
as the record of noble and heroic deeds stimulates the mind 
to high endeavor. Unluckily, it is true that those who 
would be least injured by pernicious books are the ones who 
have no desire to read them—and there are such—let scoffers 
say what they will,—who would as deliberately wade through 
a mud-puddle as to read a book whose pages were known 
to contain impure thoughts and images. To be perfectly 
candid, is there any good reason why one should not be 
as fastidious about the company he keeps in books as in real 
life? Why, then, should one associate with an ink-begot- 
ten hero beyond the page, where his communications are 
such as would not be tolerated in select circles in real life? 
But with the strange inconsistency of mortals, characters, 
who, in flesh and blood, would be ejected from a respec- 
table house, by primitive methods, when typographically 
incarnated, are coddled in ladies’ boudoirs in thousands of 
homes and allowed to associate with the younger members 
of the household. * 

Not long ago, a well-known English author, who knows 
how to write clean stories that hold his readers rigid with 
interest, wrote for a popular magazine an article on his 
‘* favorite novel.” With British candor, which might have 





*Itshould not be inferred that any of the charges in this article 
are brought against wisely conscientious authors who have written 
books containing necessary (and therefore proper) papscioncs| | in- 
formation, given ina pepe manner. E. B.S 
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served a better end than to increase the circulation of the 
book he singled out, he confessed his favorite was—well, 
the same reason that might have justified him in withhold- 
ing its name, will restrain the present writer. For the bene- 
fit of those who have read the book, it may be known by 
these signs. It is chiefly celebrated for its indecency and a 
rather neatly turned sentence about a tear with which the 
recording angel blotted out the entry of an oath. Hardly 
had a day passed after the magazine mentioned had reached 
its subscribers, when there was a great demand for the favorite 
book of the English novelist. One bright young miss, in her 
teens, could hardly be dissuaded from borrowing it, though 
she was assured that two random pages of the book had suf- 
ficed her adviser, and two would undoubtedly fill her with 
such disgust that she would never open it again. It is the 
old story of the Garden of Eden, full of all manner - whole- 
some fruit, and Eve ‘‘ sighing for a knurly Pippin ° * which 
subsequently deprives her of Paradise. 

No one can deny that there are more good books than 
any one man or woman can read properly. But from the 
clamorous ado that is sometimes made over the pippin 
variety of literature and the excessive adulation of some par- 
ticular flavor which an expert taster professes to discover 
in it, one would infer that it was the most marvellous growth 
in the whole Eden of literature. There are probably few 
sentences in the English language which have been so ex- 
travagantly lauded as the one—penned by the very reverend 
sentimental gusher—to which allusion has already been 
made. One cannot help wondering if half as much notice 
would ever have been taken of it had it occurred ina decent 
book. When it is possible to row out in a boat in a fresh 
river and pick all the water-lilies we can carry, why should 
we wade neck-deep through a miry bog to pick one, different 
in no respect save for its more slimy stem ? 

We should indignantly resent the audacity of one who 
came into our house and hung on our walls pictures that 
filled us with loathing. But the offence of the morbid 
realist Who hangs repulsive pictures in the mind is far greater, 
for these cannot be taken down and scarcely may be veiled 
by the merciful years. In spite of all quibbling and fencing 
in the name of art, we are facing a grave problem in the 
present tendency on the part of authors to write and trans- 
late books, which are known among publishers as “ off 
color.” There may be no significance in the fact that the 
nations which have produced the most miry masterpieces of 
literature are the most morally corrupt nations of the earth ; 
but the fact may justify a little more caution on the part of 
authors, publishers and readers. . Now that it is widely un- 
derstood that nothing swells the circulation of a book so 
much as qualities which challenge its suppression, even the 
righteous author—especially if there is some poverty mingled 
with his righteousness—is ‘sorely tempted to slacken the 
reins of propriety, while the second, third and fourth rate 
author dispense with reins altogether. 

One of the most hopeless features of the case is.the victim’s 
unconsciousness of his own demoralization. There is, in 
nearly every instance, a literary nausea, like that accompany- 
ing the first experiment with tobacco, which follows the first 
reading of a rank book. But with the tenth or twelfth 
volume of the kind some readers have passed the ‘shockable 
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stage. They have seen ‘‘ The Thing Too Much,” and find 
life stale before they are out of their twenties. 

‘*You won't mind it at all after you have been in here 
half an hour,” was the grimly consoling assurance of the 
officer who accompanied Kennan to a Siberian prison in 
whieh the air was so vile that the explorer knew no adjec- 
tive that could adequately describe it. Such, in brief, is the 
experience of those who breathe for any length of time the 
air wafted from the guano Parnassus of modern literature. 
The air is bad but they do not mind it. 

The freedom of the press is one of our most vaunted 
blessings. But our boast may end in shame if one by one 
every veil that should screen the sanctities of life, and pro- 
tect us from a useless revelation of its atrocities, is torn 
aside. What the brown, worm-inhabited earth would be 
without its mantle of grass or snow, or the sky without 
clouds, twilight or darkness, that would existence become 


without reserves, illusions or ideals. 
ELLen Burns SHERMAN. 





Literature 
ir, Bodley’s ‘‘ France ’’ 
By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 2 vols. The Macmillan Co. 

THERE ARE in the English language a number of excellent 

books, treating of the French Republic. In his monumen- 
tal work on ‘‘ Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law,” Prof. J. W. Burgess discusses the constitution 
of France from the purely legal standpoint. Here can be 
found a systematic, scientific account of the structure and 
powers of the French legislature, and an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the French executive. Prof. Burgess’s colleague, 
Prof. F. J. Goodnow, has supplemented this book by his 
‘Comparative Administrative Law,” which gives a reliable 
account of the French president from the standpoint of 
administrative powers, of the council of state, of the various 
governmental departments—in fact, of the entire centralized 
administrative system. In addition he treats of local govern- 
ment, and in particular of French administrative law. This 
work, like that of Prof. Burgess, is purely legal; and the 
two together constitute the best exposition in the English 
language of the public law of France. A short time ago, 
another work of great value was published—namely, Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell's ‘‘ Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe.” This well-known student of government has 
given us acomplete, though not a detailed, account and an 
excellent criticism of the French constitution. Profs. Bur- 
gess and Goodnow treat of French institutions and public 
law in a static condition; Mr. Lowell shows how the machine 
works, and explains why it does not work better. In addi- 
tion to these volumes, we have the recently translated book 
of Baron Pierre de Coubertin on French political history 
-since Sedan. In it is such historical information as is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the understanding of the political 
organization of any state. These four works will enable 
any one to get an excellent idea of the French constitution, 
and to understand why the machinery of government does 
not run more smoothly. 

The long expected work of Mr. Bodley, at present under 
review, was advertised to do for France what Mr. Bryce’s has 
done for the United States. The work of Mr. Bryce justly 
holds a very high rank; a French historian recently called it 
‘“‘un des événements intellectuels de notre siécle.” Mr. 
Bodley is a conscientious and intelligent writer, but to com- 
pare him to Mr. Bryce is absurd. His ‘‘ France” differs in 
plan and scope from ‘‘The American Commonwealth” as 
much as it differs in quality. Nor can it be compared as to 

' subject-matter to the above-mentioned books. It super- 
‘sedes none of them, and only to a limited extent supple- 
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ments all. The subject of the work, as stated in the preface, 
is political France after a century of revolution. But it is 
not a study of the public law of France and of her constitu- 
tion. Nor is it exactly a study of Frenchmen as political 
animals. 

In the introduction, which is not an essential part of the 
work, in addition to a few generalizations, Mr. Bodley shows 
how he spent the seven years he took to prepare his book. 
During this long residence in France, he unremittingly de- 
voted his attention to a study of political life in Paris and 
the provinces. His written authorities seem to have been 
the few fundamental laws of France, some of the French 
writings on public law, and the newspapers. But far more 
important as basis for his work, was evidently his intercourse 
with Frenchmen and his daily observation of French politics. 
Unquestionably Mr. Bodley’s knowledge of French political 
life is detailed and accurate, but just as unquestionably he 
lacks the training to extract the best results from so inti- 
mate an acquaintance. His lack of training is, for instance, 
shown in his unscientific terminology. The House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, he calls corporations. Then 
again he does not know the technical English equivalents 
for ‘‘scrutin-de-liste ” and ‘‘scrutin d’arrondissement,” and 
employs circumlocutions instead. Again it shows lack of 
scholarship to call the lawyers an unproductive class. Al- 
though Mr. Bodley knows France intimately, probably as 
well as Mr. Bryce knows the United States, mere knowledge 
of facts does not always enable one to understand the inner 
workings of political life. De Tocqueville is confessedly 
one of Mr. Bodley’s models—the other is Arthur Young,— 
but Mr. Bodley’s mind is not that of the great Frenchman. 
In fact, he resembles his other model more, and just as 
Arthur Young’s ‘‘ Travels” are of value only as material for 
a study of certain pre-revolutionary conditions in France, 
so Mr. Bodley’s work will in much the same way be of use 
to students of the French constitution. Arthur Young 
does not give a complete and rounded account of the old 
régime from the economic standpoint, and Mr. Bodley’s 
‘* France” is by no means a complete picture of the politicah 
life of the Third Republic. 

After the introduction, we have a chapter on the histori- 
cal aspects of the French revolution, showing the in- 
fluence that the events of 1789 and subsequent years exerted 
on Frenchmen during this century. Mr. Bodley then dis- 
cusses in three chapters the attitude of Frenchmen towards 
the three conceptions forming the device of the Third Re- 
public, ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” His discussion of 
liberty leads to nothing because his conception of liberty is 
as vague as that of the average citizen. He in no degree 
distinguishes between the legal concepts, civil and political 
liberty, the ethical concept of personal liberty, and civil 
liberty in an historical sense. Probably the most fruitful 
side to Prof. Seeley’s teaching at Cambridge was the small 
classes in which such terms as liberty, used inso many dif- 
ferent senses and from which as a result the most dangerous 
conclusions were drawn, were carefully and searchingly ana- 
lysed and defined. Mr. Bodley could, with profit, have at- 
tended one of these classes. He maintains that the motto 
‘*liberté” is not carried out in French practise, because the 
individual, if accused, is considered guilty until he proves 
his innocence ; secondly, because the police have the right to 
search any suspected individual’s house; and finally because 
of the intolerance of a part of the population towards religi- 
ous observances. His main contention is that a small minority 
of anti-clericals is able to keep the officers of government, 
even the president, from going to church. This is an in- 
fraction of personal liberty ; the first two cases show to what 
degree Frenchmen enjoy civil liberty. In reality civil liberty 
in a legal sense, as provided in our constitution, does not 
exist in France any more than.it does in England. 

Yet the instances cited by Mr. Bodley are no reason 
for apparently maintaining that liberty does not exist in 
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France, and that its use as a motto for the Third Republic 
is in some degree ironical. There are other and nearly as 
grievous infractions of personal liberty and of civil liberty in 
England and the United States—/este Mr. Lecky. And this 
is inevitable, because perfect civil liberty is incompatible 
with the existence of-the state, and perfect personal liberty 
cannot be expected as long as human nature remains what it 
is, and always has been. But if we look a little closer we 
shall see that ‘‘liberté,” one of the symbols of France since 
the days of the Revolution, practically signifies to French- 
men only political liberty. - This, with manhood suffrage 
firmly established, France has. Mr. Bodley’s discussion of 
liberty is very incomplete, in a measure superficial, and cer- 
tainly not in line with modern political philosophy and science. 

In his chapter on equality, Mr. Bodley shows that the 
number of titles of nobility is continually on the increase in 
France—some of these titles are legitimate, used by descend- 
ants of the pre-revolutionary and Napoleonic nobility, but 
many are purely assumed—and that these titles are recog- 
nized in official documents. The Legion of Honour, with 
its various grades, he also claims establishes a sort of aris- 
tocracy in the republic. Thus he shows that the govern- 
ment recognizes certain inequalities among Frenchmen. 
But is not this inevitable? Mr. Bodley also shows that social 
and economic equality do not exist in France, but he wisely 
says that this is impossible, on account ofnatural differences 
existing in individuals. When nowadays we use equality as 
a political term we do not mean that absolute equality 
which was the vain dream of eighteenth-century philoso- 
phers, but merely equality of opportunity or its equivalent, 
equality before the law. We know that the state cannot 
make equal what nature has made unequal. It can, how- 
ever, remove all legal restrictions hindering any man from 
possibly attaining the highest honors the state can offer. 
Such equality of opportunity, which is the only sense in 
which equality can be used in political terminology, France 
offers to its citizens. By failing to use this term in its cor- 
rect sense, Mr. Bodley carries on a discussion which, though 
full of interesting facts, is fruitless and shallow. : 

In discussing the final principle of the device of France, 
‘« Fraternité,” Mr. Bodley shows that the French expend a 
good deal of energy in vituperating one another, especially 
in political life, and that they seem never so happy as when, 
during a revolution, they can kill one another. In spite of 
these serious internal dissensions—the very reverse of a fra- 
ternal spirit—patriotism in France is powerful and universal. 
And in speaking of this subject, Mr. Bodley makes the only 
really valuable remark noticed so far. He analyzes the 
French patriotic spirit, and finds that while English patriot- 
ism is largely racial, French patriotism, on the other hand, 
is purely territorial. Englishmen no longer feel an absorbing 
affection for 

«« This precious stone set in a silver sea, * * * 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England,” 
but they have a deep and abiding belief in the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. As Mr. Kipling so tersely puts it, 

** What should they know of England, who only England know.” 
It is not due to caprice, but to true poetical insight that the 
real laureate of England calls his fellow Englishmen ‘‘sons 
of the Blood.” French patriotism, on the other hand, con- 
sists mainly in love of France in a territorial sense, in at- 
tachment to ‘‘la belle France,” as it has been called ever 
since the days of ‘‘La Chanson de Roland.” This differ- 
ence between English and French patriotism is easily to be 
explained by the different histories of the two countries. We 
have placed especial stress on this analysis of French 
patriotism, because it is a true one, and as far as the re- 
viewer knows, a contribution of Mr. Bodley to political 
thought. 
_ After this discussion Mr. Bodley gives a very brief account 
of the formation of the present constitution, and then treats 
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in detail of the French executive. In this lengthy chapter 
—of over sixty pages—we should expect to find a systematic 
and full account of the President’s powers and duties. It 
is true Mr. Bodley mentions most of these powers and duties, 
but he does it in a haphazard, disconnected, incomplete 
manner, so that the reader does not get a clear idea of what 
the President of France really is. For instance, if any one, 
in our present political crisis, were desirous of learning, for 
purpose of comparison, what are the powers of the French 
President as regards declaring war, he could get no inform- 
ation from Mr. Bodley. He would have to turn to Prof. 
Burgess. This manner of treatment is due to the fact 
that Mr. Bodley cannot disassociate the office from its 
incumbent. He does not treat the presidency as an in- 
stitution; consequently his account is very personal, in reality 
only a criticism and description of Thiers,s MacMahon, 
Grévy, Carnot, Casimir-Perier and Faure. He gives us prac- 
tically the same account that M. Coubertin gave recently, 
and adds in no degree to our knowledge of the subject. 
This chapter closes the first volume of the work, and from 
what has been said it will appear that so far it cannot be 
called a work of scientific value. In fact the first volume is 
a great disappointment. Thesecond volume, treating of the 
legislature and political parties, 1s, however, of value, not so 
much in an absolute sense, but as material for future writers. 
It is of value to students in much the same way as Gen. 
Harrison's book on the United States. Both volumes con- 
tain a mass of very reliable material, not easily accessible 
elsewhere. 

This second volume opens with a chapter on the French 
Senate. It contains a long digression on the formation of 
upper chambers in general, and a criticism on the proposed 
reforms of the English House of Lords, but lacks an orderly 
account of the powers and legal position of the French 
Senate. Mr. Bodley examines the Senate from an individu- 
alistic standpoint, discussing not the institution, but the 
character of the men that compose it. He finds senators as 
a rule mediocre, a fact which, in a measure, explains the 
insignificance of the upper chamber. Then he gives an ex- 
cellent account of the popular basis of the French Senate, of 
the social forces and classes it represents. This no one of 
his predecessors has done, and for it he should receive due 
credit. His general conclusion about the Senate is that ‘‘it 
does very little; it is not highly considered; but the mere 
existence of a Second Chamber lends a certain solidity to the 
constitution. 

Passing to the chapters on the Chamber of Deputies, we 
again find the same individualistic standpoint and the same 
absence of any systematic treatment of the powers and legal 
position of this body. In fact, from the account given no 
one could get a clear and correct view of the Chamber and 
its relation to the cabinet. On the other hand, in these 
chapters there is much valuable information, which no other 
English writer gives us. It is worth while to point out 
some of this. We learn that, owing to irregular admistra- 
tive subdivisions, some deputies represent three times as 
many constituents as others do. Thus, ‘‘one vote, one 
value” does not exist in France. Mr. Bodley also shows 
in detail how the deputy is nominated, how the voters are 
registered, what percentage of voters abstains from using 
the suffrage, how the vote is polled and counted, and finally 
how the election of the deputy is validated. We learn also 
that the French Government does not in any way recognize 
parties and that it does not provide official ballots. It is 
also interesting and valuable to see how the government 
exerts its influence in elections. Mr. Bodley also shows 


that the boss-system, so typical of our politics, exists only in 
local affairs, and that these local bosses exerta great influence 
on the election of deputies and senators. We get, further- 
more, some interesting and valuable information about 
parliamentary procedure and political corruption. Mr. 
Bodley’s general estimate of the lower house is that it is 
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composed of second-rate men, known to only a few of their 
constituents, and that it is not respected. The final section 
of the work is devoted to a detailed and valuable account of 
the composition of the various political groups in France. 

The scope of Mr. Bodley’s study can now be estimated. 
Does it give us a good picture of political France? As 
already said, one cannot get from it a clear idea of the French 
executive and legislature. Furthermore, the Council of 
State is not treated at all, and the cabinet is incompletely 
described. Then, no account of the French judiciary is 
given. If anyone especially interested in the Zola case 
wanted to learn something about the procedure and status 
of the French courts, this work would be of no assistance to 
him. Then again, Mr. Bodley does not give any account 
of the local government, without some knowledge of which 
it is absolutely impossible to understand how the Senate is 
elected. Nor does he describe the great departments of 
government, or the centralized administrative machinery. 
Thus it will be seen that ‘‘ France” is a very incomplete 
work. It is, however, only just to Mr. Bodley to mention 
that he has planned another book which will cover some of 
these omissions. 

There are some general conclusions and ideas of our 
author that call for discussion. Mr. Bodley looks upon 
the French Revolution as creating an absolute break in the 
continuity of French history. Napoleon, he reiterates time 
and again, is the originator of the centralized administrative 
system, which has lasted through all régimes ever since, and 
Napoleon to him is the creator of modern France. Few 
modern historians would admit either the existence of this 
absolute break, or Napoleon’s claim to this title. Does Mr. 
Bodley forget that one chapter in his model’s masterpiece, 
De Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Ancien Régime,” is entitled ‘‘Que la 
centralisation administrative est une institution de l’ancien 
régime, et non pas l’ceuvre de la Révolution, ni de l’Empire, 
comme on le dit”? 

This administrative system, Mr. Bodley says, is as firmly 
rooted as is universal suffrage; and he claims that it is due 
to an innate incompatibility between the administrative and 
parliamentary systems that France has had such poor govern- 
ment. This contention is reiterated time and again, and to 
Mr. Bodley’s mind it is the chief cause of the failure of par- 
liamentary government in France. Other causes for this 
failure Mr. Bodley mentions in scattered places. He shows 
that the French are not a parliamentary people ; they take 
very little interest in political questions except those of 
foreign policy. He also shows that the non-existence of 
two great parties renders the smooth working of parliament- 
ary government difficult. He might have laid some stress 
on the practise of ‘‘interpellation,” which, as Mr. Lowell has 
shown, is bound to render the life of any ministry very short. 
But the chief contention is that the centralized administra- 
tive system cannot coexist with the parliamentary system, 
and that this fact is the cause of the failure of parliamentary 
government in France. The existence of this incompatibility 
we fail to perceive, though it is probable that our presidential 
system would work better with a centralized administration 
than the English parliamentary system adopted by the French. 
But no system of republican government can work smoothly 
without the existence of two great political parties. 
The non-existence of such political parties, not the 
cause mentioned by Mr. Bodley, is to our mind the chief 
and ultimate reason for the failure of parliamentary govern- 
ment in France. What this failure will lead to is an open 
question. Mr. Bodley thinks that ‘‘ the day will come when 
no power will prevent France from hailing a hero of her 
choice.” Later, in the same pessimistic spirit, he writes: ‘I 
have sometimes been moved to regret that France should 
not go to Russia for her models of government and to Eng- 
land for her friendships.” In other words Mr. Bodley would 


welcome as an escape from the evils of the Third Republic, 
the reéstablishment of the system of Louis XIV, minus the 
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privileged classes and religious persecution. We do not see 
the necessity of such a despondent tone and of such a back- 
ward step. The French Revolution gave Frenchmen rights 
before they were fully ripe for them.’ They have spent over 
a century learning how to use these rights, and their lessons 
have not been barren. They may not yet be fully able to 
use all the rights they have, but the day of political maturity 
does not seem to be so far distant. 

Before closing our account of this work, something must 
be said of Mr. Bodley’s style. He writes in a calm, dis- 
passionate, dignified manner, and has a certain fondness for 
obscure, ornate words. Though his sentences are here and 
there curiously involved and clumsy; he is as a rule lucid. 
He has, however, a certain vagueness in his style, which is 
characteristic of French writers, and which Mr, Bodley un- 
doubtedly acquired during his residence in France. In 
general his treatment of his subject is so unsystematic, that 
not only is the book rendered unfit for reference, but the 
reader is prevented from getting clear ideas. But its great 
fault is its diffuseness. Repetitions and digressions abound, 
and the work is long out of proportion to the matter it 
contains, and the few sides of the subject treated. 


*¢ The Expositor’s Greek Testament ’’ 

Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. Vol. 1. The Synoptic Gospels, by 
Alexander Balmain Bruce. The Gospel of St. John, by Marcus 
Dods. Dodd, Mead & Co. . 

Tuts work frankly adopts the plan of Alford’s Greek Tes- 
tament, printing the Greek text at the top of the page, and 
the expository notes below. It differs from Alford’s in being 
the product of several hands. Two Scottish Free Church 
professors divide the first volume between them. The other 
collaborators will doubtless be experts, as these are. The 
combination will probably secure better work, .and certainly 
a speedier completion than a single author could achieve. 

The finished book will appeal to those who need commen- 
taries and can buy but few; and to others who, though they 
may have many, desire a compact one for quick reference. 
Both classes will find it useful, if the first volume is a fair 
sample of the whole. Profs. Bruce and Dods are well known 
as good scholars who have no mind to keep the results of 
their study for a select few. They belong to the better class 
of popularizers of knowledge. They give their interpreta- 
tions briefly and suggestively. Bruce has the more vivacity, 
pungency and epigrammatic force. Dods has less of light 
and shade in his sentences, but is earnest and honest, and 
introduces many apt citations from the masters of exegesis. 
Both are in reverent sympathy with their authors; both are 
familiar with recent critical study. Bruce, again, appears to 
give the more attention and recognition to its results. He 
is cautious in discussing the introductory questions, but seems 
to endorse a view of the relation between the first three gos- 
pels which the majority of critics adopt, while Dods’s argu- 
ment for the authenticity of John’s gospel is not quite thor- 
ough and convincing. But even Bruce is not always definite 
and positive enough to be satisfactory. Sometimes he is 
entirely clear and outspoken, but his comments on Matt. xvi. 
28 and Luke ii, 1, 2, for example, leave one in much doubt 
as to his opinion. On Matt. vi, 13 he has a curious argu- 
ment, accepting the rendering ‘‘the evil one” as probably 
correct, because ‘‘ the Eastern naturally thought ofevil in the 
concrete,” adding, however: ‘‘ But we as naturally think of 
it in the abstract; therefore the change from A. V. in R. V. 
is unfortunate. It mars the reality of the Lord’s Prayer on 
Western lips to say ‘deliver us from the evil one.’” This 
seems rather a naive admission. At various points we see 
the beginnings of literary criticism, probably as far devel- 
oped as the book’s public will bear, if not always as far as real 
students will desire. There is certainly enough of advanced 
thought in the volume to trouble the mind of many a con- 
servative brother, yet not enough to fully explain or justify 
itself. It is true, Bruce draws a plain distinction at the out- 
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set, between historicity and inerrancy, and this is a key to 
various locks. And whatever drawbacks must be recognized, 
on the whole the exposition of all the gospels is juicy and 
stimulating. 

Serious fault must be found with the choice of a Greek 
text. We regret sincerely that it has been thought best to 
encumber this otherwise well-conceived work by reprinting 
the Zextus Recepius instead of some modern and scientifically 
treated text, such as that of Westcott and Hort. The rea- 
sons alleged for this are grievously insufficient, and are fol- 
lowed, in the next sentence, by an avowal that the modern 
texts are ‘‘incomparably superior.” This being so, it is 
little short of an imposition to furnish an expensive book 
with one so antiquated. ‘Ofcourse, variants are given, the 
views of modern editors cited, and the exposition 1s based 
on a revised text, but the authority of position 1s given to 
the Receplus; it occasionally requires study to learn the read- 
ing that is preferred, and the treatment of the variants is 
somewhat capricious. For example, the title of Matthew is 
commented on as if ‘‘ gospel” formed a part of it, though the 
briefer title is ascribed to the.oldest Mss. The ‘‘ not yet” of 
John vii, 8 is insufficiently dealt with; the argument in favor 
of John v, 4 is not conclusive. In short, textual criticism, 
in which English scholarship has played so large a part, is, 
in this work, neither advanced nor greatly honored. West- 
cott and Hort’s text is doubtless not perfect, but that after 
their epoch-making labors, to say nothing of Tischendorf 
and the rest, a New Testament commentary which aims at 
being a standard should make the judgments of these men 
mere variants to the Recepius, is hardly creditable. 

The general appearance of the volume is good, although, 
in the copy before us, there are indications in the Greek text 
that either the plate or the paper has not always taken the 
ink well. Some misprints, and a certain lack of connection 
between the actual abbreviations and the list of them given 
at the beginning, seem to show defective proof-reading. 
Such matters will, no doubt, be corrected hereafter. 





** Aspects of the Old Testament ’’ 
Considered in Eight Lectures Delivered before the University of Oxford. 
By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tue person of the Bampton Lecturer for 1897, and the 
exact purpose of his book, lend it a special interest. Mr. 
Ottley was the successor of Canon Gore as the head of Pusey 
House in Oxford, and represents therefore a high type of 
Anglicanism. His attitude toward the Old Testament 
shows—as Mr. Gore’s had already done to some degree— 
that Pusey House combines with its pronounced high-church 
views not only a social interest, which some think radical, 
but also a bold and free standpoint with reference to the 
Bibleas literature. His exact purpose in writing is to show that 
the acceptance of critical results is compatible with Christian 
faith, and with love for and religious enjoyment of the Old 
Testament. He does this without paring down criticism to 
slender proportions. He is committed to the genuine article. 
He fully accepts the great change which criticism makes in 
eur way of regarding the Old Testament, and argues for its 
religious advantages. He is not fending off, but welcoming 
the critical processes, with confidence in the healthful and 
helpful result. It is an excellent book for a religious mind 
seriously disturbed as to the effect of criticism upon vital 
belief, for it does not attempt the hopeless task of checking 
_ criticism, but turns criticism into the ally and instrument 
of vital belief. Others may perhaps be a little impatient 
with it for its very patience with this temper, and for a de- 
liberateness of style which verges upon diffuseness. But 
there is a lesson of mental sympathy to be learned from it, 
as well as one of careful scholarship. No course at the 
present time could be more thoroughly appropriate to the 
Bampton Foundation, for nothing can tend more surely 
than such frank and reverent discussion ‘‘to confirm and 
establish the Christian Faith” according to John Bampton’s 
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will. These words from the preface may be commended to 
timid apologists:— 

‘*It may be asked whether I have seriously considered the 
probable effect on the simple faith and piety of ordinary 
Churchmen. Certainly I recognize with sincere 
pain that certain assumptions and statements contained in 
this book may possibly cause disquiet and alarm to some 
devout Christians. But . . we must face the in- 
evitable cost involved in intellectual movement. The duty 
of a teacher is to weigh the perils of frank utterance against 
those of continued silence.” 





*¢ Caleb West : Master Diver ”’ 
By F. Hopkinson Smith. Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 

The Critic has already told how and where Mr. Smith got 
the material for his story of the master-diver, now published 
in book-form, with illustrations by Messrs. Malcolm Fraser 
and A. L. Keller. The author has, himself, been concerned 
in many of the scenes he depicts. His realism is the real 
thing. ‘‘ Shark Ledge,” the scene of the story, is the ledge 
at the western end of Fisher’s Island ; the lighthouse whose 
foundations are laid by the hero is Race Rock Light, built, 
years ago, by the author. ‘‘ Keyport,” to which thriving 
town the scene shifts in several chapters, is New London. 
The characters are sketched from actual men and women, 
and so are many of the incidents. But it is plain, from the 
outset, that the author has not been oblivious of the claims 
of art. The action moves slowly or quickly, the characters 
come off or on the stage, more or fewer threads of the motive 
are followed, as may be necessary to bring about the fore- 
ordained conclusion. There may even be some invention of 
fictitious characters, circumstances, events. But in the main 
the story is told not otherwise than as a competent writer 
would relate an experience of his own. It is this that en- 
ables the book to take such a hold as it does on the reader's 
attention ; he feels that he is gaining actual knowledge, con- 
centrated and reliable, of persons and a mode of life worth 
knowing. ; 

Caleb is the diver who sets in place, thirty feet under 
water, the immense blocks of granite that are to make a 
firm foundation for the lighthouse. His story is a very 
simple one. A man of middle age, he falls in love with a 


young girl, and marries her. Betty has had no experience - 


of the passion until a younger man gets himself wounded in 
an accident on the stone sloop, is nursed by her, and cap- 
tures her soft heart. When he recovers they elope together. 
But Betty soon comes to her senses ; and under the efficient 
management of Capt. Joe Bell, regains her self-respect, her 
place in the community and her husband. Capt. Joe is, in 
one sense, the real hero of the book. It is he who guides 
events, and who brings out the meaning of the situation. 
He controls the movement and points the moral of the 
tale. 

But this, after all, serves mainly to carry us, without effort 
on our part, through the scenes of rude, natural force and 
strenuous human toil that fill the greater number of pages. In 
the first chapter we see the huge stones loaded on to the sloop ; 
in the next we are with Caleb at his work under the sea; 
later, we see the concrete foundation ready, the derricks in 
place and the blocks being laid in the teeth of an easterly 
gale. Once the tackle gives way, and for a time the workers 
are caught in a jumble of wire ropes,- spars and anchor 
chains, all knocked about, this way and that, by the angry 
sea. 
‘«Caleb West” is the best work of its author—that into 
which he has put most of living force and genuine sympathy. 
And we do not hesitate to add that no other work of fiction 
dealing with the American workingman is in all respects 
equal toit. Others have entered upon the field, and done 
well in it; but none is by temperament, experience and 
training so well fitted to cultivate and explore it. 
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‘¢ The Italians of To-Day”’ _ 
By René Bazin. Henry Holt & Co. 

Tue main fault of these very pleasant Reisebilder is that 
there is not enough of them, or at least so it seems as we 
turn the last of the two hundred and forty pages into which 
M. Bazin has contrived to put so many interesting things. 
But perhaps that is his art—to say just enough on one sub- 
ject to stimulate our interest before he is off to another, and 
to intermingle the topics so cleverly that we cannot find him 
in the least monotonous. The mixture, indeed, is of the 
most curious : it is as if Arthur Young had come back to 
collaborate with Pierre Loti. Here and there through the 
book are the delicate water-color sketches which are so es- 
sentially characteristic of the French traveler: but on the 
next page to one of these you will find a clear, precise and 
intelligent statement of one or another of the economic 
problems which agitate the Italians of to-day. The burning 
question of the taxation which is crushing the life out of the 
country is of course among the foremost : there is an admir- 
able précis of what has been done and is doing toreclaim the 
Roman Campagna, and a graphic description of the govern- 
ment improvements in the slum districts of Naples which 
ought to interest our own students of sanitary-social 
measures. We get a careful statement of the mania for 
building speculation in Rome with which Mr. Crawford has 
made us familiar in ‘‘ Don Orsino.” 

Less interesting, perhaps, to Americans are-the references 
to the relations between France and Italy, though naturally 
M. Bazin was struck by encountering, both among his army 
and civilian acquaintances, the expression of what he seems 
to think a growing hope for the dissolution of the Triple 
Alliance and a return to closer ties between the two Latin 
peoples. The most notable omission, even in a book which 
makes no pretence to completeness, is the absence of any 
allusion to the anomalous and unsatisfactory position of the 
man who, whatever else he may or may not be, is unques- 
tionably the foremost of living Italians, and at the same time 
one of the greatest difficulties in the way of the new nation- 
ality. There are vivid descriptions of the King and Queen 
performing the corvée of royalty; inaugurating an Institute, 
and of Mascagni conducting his own work at Florence, with 
interesting details of his career: there is a good deal of 
thoughtful criticism of modern Italian literature: the whole 
book, in fact, is not only readable but illuminative in an 
unusual degree. 


‘¢ The Romance of Zion Chapel’’ 
By Richard Le Gallienne. John Lane. 

Mr. Le Ga.iiennE has a way of mingling what is false 
and morbid with what is real and beautiful in such subtle 
proportions that the reader grows confused, ‘‘ doubts truth 
to be a liar,” and does not know whether to spill the con- 
tents of the prettily wrought glass upon the ground or drink 
them down, stifling a strong suspicion of poison in the cup 
for the sake of what is agreeable in the flavor. 

‘«The Romance of Zion Chapel ” is better of its kind, 
and, on the whole, of a better kind than anything the 
author has done of late. It has not the ludicrous inadequacy 
of his wandering pilgrimage in the footsteps of Sterne, nor 
the tragic inadequacy of his perversion of Fitzgerald. It is 
a small thing, but the writer's own. It is charming, deli- 
cate and unwholesome. There are many passages showing 
a very just and exquisite insight—and there are also other 
passages. Mr. Le Gallienne’s readers have met both kinds 
in his work before, and know quite thoroughly the qualities 
ofeach. When the author is writing about the intellectual 
revival that came to Coalchester, or about his hero’s dis- 
covery of the beauty of sorrow, he is beyond reproach. 

_The title of ‘‘ Romance” should perhaps serve to avert 
the criticism that the book assumes the emotion of love to 
be not only the chief, but also the only thing in life. Prac- 


tical folks must make this concession to the tale at the be- 
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ginning. Mr. LeGallienne very properly locates his romance 
in Gasometer St., Coalchester; his chief characters are The- 
ophilus Londonderry, lay-pastor of New Zion chapel and 
clerk in a cotton-office, Jenny Talbot, daughter of a stone- 
mason, and Isabel Strange, an elocutionist from London. - 
These young people love Morris wall-papers and Rossetti’s 
paintings and swear by Tolstoi, Ibsen and Whitman. The- 
ophilus is engaged to Jenny, a sweet little thing whom he 
loves dearly. Man, says the author, either takes ‘‘a measure 
of porcelain and a handful of stars” and moulds a woman in 
his own image, or he meets too late a woman moulded to 
his image before they meet. Theophilus did both. Isabel 
appears, looking like Botticelli’s Spring and breathing forth 
an atmosphere of Dvorak’s music and art-hangings and 
everything else modern and fascinating to the young lay- 
preacher. The two look into each other's eyes and realize 
that they must part forever. They mean to part forever 
quite promptly, for Jenny’s sake, but there is a little pro- 
crastination about it as there often isin such matters, and Jenny 
sees them on one of the occasions when they so part. She 
acquires a broken heart which ends in a decline, although 
Isabel goes away and Theophilus, who is still devoted to 
Jenny, insists upon continuing the engagement and marries 
her before she dies. Then his heart is broken, he feels that 
he has killed Jenny, and he goes into a decline. Near the 
end he telegraphs for Isabel and they take wine and grapes 
and a cup of poison and die happily together. 

That Mr. Le Gallienne is able to make this romance 
fairly convincing and to impart to it charm and some of the > 
lesser elements of beauty, is certainly a tribute to his tech- 
nical skill. But no skill can redeem it wholly from sickli- 
ness nor prevent the reader who lays down the volume from 
offering as his final comment,—‘* But sanity is more beau- 
tiful.” 





**Uncle Sam’s Secrets ’’ 
A Story of National Affairs for the Youth of the Nation. 
Phelps Austin. Illustrated, D. Appleton & Co. 

Tuis is the first of a series of Home Reading Books, de- 
signed, according to the introduction, to ‘‘ stimulate to self- 
activity and arouse the spirit of inquiry.” The editor of the 
series is W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He tells us in his introduction that the. books are 
to be divided into four classes—natural history ; physics ; 
history, biography and ethnology; and literature and art. 
‘*Uncle Sam’s Secrets” evidently belongs to the third of 
these divisions. 

The aim of this book is to furnish information about the 
machinery of the government and about some of the country’s 
natural resources and activities. This information is im- 
parted through the medium of a story, in which several per- 
sons figure. Glimpses are given of the mint and other bureaus 
of the treasury and of the post office and other branches of the 
government, and incidentally the silver question, bimetallism, 
the tariff, internal taxation and cognate matters are discussed. 
The public buildings in Washington, Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, Washington’s home at Mount Vernon and other 
edifices of national interest are visited, the historic associations 
connected with them are told, the officials who make, exe- 
cute and interpret the laws are spoken about, the manner in 
which they are chosen and in which they work is set forth, 
and the different political parties which have at one time and 
another controlled the government and the distinctive poli- 
cies which they championed are mentioned. 

Not much skill is shown in imparting the information, 
but a great deal of this is given, and, on the whole, it is ac- 
curate. Writers in mentioning the great parties often over- 
look the National Republican, the party to which John 
Quincy Adams and Henry Clay belonged when Adams was 
President. They call this the Whig party. This was one of the 
elements which composed the Whig party, but that party did 
not come into existence until 1834, five years after Adams 
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left the Presidency. Mr. Austin, however, does -not .make 
this mistake. He mentions the National Republican party, 
and tells its creed and the time it held power. The illustra- 
tions are fairly good, and in general have been wisely chosen. 
A defect of the book is the absence of chapter headings. An 
analysis, however, of each chapter is presented, with the 
names of a few books which give detailed information on the 
matters touched upon in each, and there is a good index. 
The book is elementary enough “for even the most ignorant 
and immature mind, and will be found interesting and use- 
ful to the general reader. 





‘¢ The War of the Worlds "’ 
By H. G. Wells. Harper & Bros. 

Fottowinc in the wake of the sciences for half a 
century is a new species of literary work, which may 
be called the. quasi-scientific novel. From M. Verne’s pro- 
phetic submarine boat to Mr. Waterloo’s prehistoric cave- 
man, one could classify a score of romances which try to put 
into imaginative form the latest results in science and me- 
chanics. Like all literature, too, the new novel is not content 
with presenting living embodiments of truth, but is fain to 
make guesses at the future. It is as yet experimental, and 
is quite too young to have produced an enduring master- 
piece. The whole group can claim nothing that will live 
very far into the next century. It is hopelessly doomed, not 
more by its lack of artistic breadth of treatment than by its 
slipshod style, which betrays all the haste of the daily 
‘« leader ” to get into type. . 

Had Mr. Wells not been forestalled by Mr. Du Maurier, 
he -would probably have called the novel before us ‘‘ The 
Martians.” It is the story of the invasion of our earth by a 
company of intelligent beings from Mars. Kepler furnishes 
an appropriate motto : ‘‘ But who shall dwell in these worlds, 
if they be inhabited? Are we or they Lords of the World? 
And how are all things made for man?” Having created an 
atmosphere of reality for his story, the author proceeds in 
journalistic style to tell of the coming of the first cylinder. 
‘« Flying swiftly and steadily towards me across that incredi- 
ble distance, came the thing they were sending us.” Though 
the mysterious projectile fell near London, its arrival did 
not cause the sensation that an ultimatum to Spain would 
have done. Ten cylinders, each thirty yards in diameter 
and containing five Martians, arrived at intervals of twenty- 
four hours. 

The war which ensues is melodramatic and shamefully 
one-sided. The strangers fight in vast spider-like engines, a 
hundred feet high, which stride along with the speed of a 
limited express. In each of these ‘‘ boilers on stilts” sat 
the guiding intelligence of the machine, smothering cities 
with seas of poisonous black smoke, and wiping out of ex- 
istence artillery and battleships with his heat-ray, a sort of 
search-light which burncd. As the gunner said, it was soon 
all up with humanity ; we were beaten by superior mechani- 
cal genius. After completely subjugating humanity, the 
Martians are attacked from an unexpected quarter, and fall 
victims to our invisible allies, the bacteria. Thisis highly 
satisfactory and the happiest stroke in the plot. 

Mr. Wells’s conception of the Martians is not only daring 
as a piece of imaginative work, but interesting for its de- 
duction from biological laws. He, in common with Mr. 
Du Maurier and Miss Corelli, is evidently a close student of 
M. Camille Flammarion. The highest intelligence in Mars, 
through the processes of evolution, is embodied in what is 
scarcely more than a huge round head with large protruding 
eyes, and a mouth surrounded by sixteen whip-like tentacles 
—a kind of octopus that is allbrain. The complex appara- 
tus of digestion is dispensed with, for he injects directly into 
his veins the blood of living creatures, including man. The 
interest of Mr. Wells’s work is divided between the excite- 
ment of the story and speculations on the differentiated 
forms of life on this and other planets.’ 
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The author has written an ingenious and original work. 
Now and again’ in the intervals of a colloquial or hysterical 
style, one comes upon passages of sweetness and virility. 
The book has the tone of intense modernity, with notes of 
convincing realism and morbid horror. One misses the 
simplicity of Gulliver and the epic impressiveness of the 
stories of Sodom and Mt. Carmel. It is an Associated Press 
dispatch, describing a universal nightmare. 





‘¢ Marriage Customs in Many Lands ’’ 
By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE SUBJECT of marriage is one of perennial interest to the 
human race, and any kind of a book upon it is pretty sure, there- 
fore, to appeal to a wide range of readers. Except for this gen- 
eral fact, it is not easy to see the reason for the existence of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s work. He announces that there is no intention in 
its pages to discuss the questions involved from a scientific view- 
point, but merely to gather together a mass of “ quaint and in- 
teresting customs” which in various parts of the world have 
been associated with marriage. The arrangement is geographi- 
cal, beginning with India, China and other Oriental nations and 
proceeding by Australia and Africa into Europe. His authori- 
ties are vaguely stated as “ books of travel and periodicals” and 
are rarely more definitely mentioned. He endeavors, and gener- 
ally successfully, to make his descriptions of the rites clear and 
entertaining, and has doubtless done his best to have them ac- 
curate. Asa specimen of book-making by collation the volume 
is creditable, and the publishers have done their part by printing 
it in clear type, on good paper, with a number of fairly good full- 
page illustrations. 





The Vintage 
A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. By E. F. Benson. 
Harper & Bros. j 

THE author of « Dodo” made a new departure in “The Vin- 
tage,” which recently completed its course in the pages of a peri- 
odical publication and has now attained the dignity of book-form, 
which it fully deserves. This story of the secret preparations for 
Greece’s terrible but triumphant struggle for independence has a 
charm that is, perhaps, less its own, than rural Greece’s—a sim- 
plicity and freshness that are of the azure of the southern sky, 
and of the life of these frugal, healthy children of Hellas, who, 
even under the dark cloud of Turkish oppression, retained their 
spirit and hope of better days. Mr. Benson has wrought well 
with his simple material, for not a dull passage can be found in 
these pages, not a line that is not of legitimate interest. He 
paints the Grecian landscape with delicate, subtle touches, sug- 
gests the life of rural Greece in an unobtrusive way, and draws 
his primitive, uncomplicated characters, with their simple virtues 
and few vices, in the same light manner. Long descriptions and 
analyses he happily eschews, and his work gains thereby. The 
romance of Mitsos, the young hero, and the Greek maiden in the 
governor's harem furnishes the necessary love element in a story 
that bears the stamp of truthfulness, so far as local color and life 
are concerned. It bears witness afresh to the shining-virtues of 
the modern Greeks—their chastity, sobriety and honesty—and 
makes us regret anew that a people so worthy of the realization 
of its high ideals has been betrayed by its foreign rulers, forsaken 
by the friends of liberty and justice, browbeaten by the “ Chris- 
tian” powers of Europe, and brought again under the shadow of 
the Crescent whence it emerged so valiantly in the beginning of 
this century into the sunshine of the Cross. 





- “ HAZELL’s ANNUAL for 1898” is a decidedly up-to-date 
cyclopedic record of the men and topics of the day, which 
has anticipated the English Board of Trade in collecting infor- 
mation as to the conditions that influence the course of trade 
and the dévelopment of new markets, and in other ways demon- 
strated its enterprise and utility to its readers. As a British pub- 
lication it naturally gives much space to British topics, such as 
the late war on the East Indian frontier, and the political and 
commercial conditions in Africa, the Jubilee celebrations, and 
the London School Board election. But many of the short essays 
contained in it are of universal interest, such as those on Affore- 
station, Banking, Bimetallism, Education, the Labor Movement 
‘97, and others. Articles of special interest to Americans are 

ose on the Bering Sea Question, Pacific Cable Projects, and 
the Republic of Central America. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 
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The Lounger 

AMERICAN PLAYS still find favor in London: “The Heart ot 
Maryland ” seems to have made as great a success as any play 
that has been produced at the Adelphi Theatre in years; and yet 
the chief incident in the play—the swinging on the clapper of the 
bell—is said not to be new in England, having been done years 
ago in some old play. ‘The Belle of New York” also has found 
favor over there. ‘ The Gonquerors,” however, has apparently 
failed to meet with approval. It has been very much expurgated, 
yet itis generally condemned by the critics for “exploiting the 
basest motives.” According to cabled accounts, the St. James's 
players are said “to be unable to put their hearts into the re- 
pellent characters; ” while Zhe Saint James's Gazette appeals to 
the Censor to cancel the license of the play. 

A) 

Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING has just returned from South Africa 
to England. It is said that he visited that country entirely for a 
change of scene, and not for “ material”; but if Mr. Kipling can 
visit any country and not get material, I shall be surprised. I 
doubt if he means to write a book on South Africa, but if what he 
has seen does not appear from time to time in his stories, a change 
will have come over his literary methods. 


ce 

Mr. W. J. STILLMAN writes from Rome to the London 
Academy denying the rather unpleasant charge that he intro- 
duced chloral to the late Dante Rossetti; and yet, in the particu- 
lars of his denial he does not seem to me to convey very 
satisfactorily the idea thathe intends. He admits that during the 
first year of his intimacy with Rossetti (1870) the latter was 
troubled by imsomnia, to such an extent that he had “ suspended 
work, and had fallen into a morbid and despondent mood, with 
delusions.” Mr. Stillman, finding him “in a really dangerous 
state of mind,” «advised his trying chloral, which I had been 
using under the advice of my physician, and I gave him, of my 
own supply, twenty grains dissolved in three ounces of water, 
a tablespoonful to be taken three nights in succession, and then 
no more until three days had elapsed, when .if it had the effect 
desired I would have repeated the supply. He forgot it until the 
third day, and then took the three doses at once.” Naturally, 
the effect was not satisfactory. He reported that it gave him “a 
short fit of profound stupor after which his sleeplessness was 
worse than before, and he refused to try it again.” 


as 
MR. ROSSETTI and Mr. Stillman then went off to the country, 
where the fresh air had such an effect upon the poet that he 
didn’t need chloral or any other drug. Mr. Stillman left him 
there and returned to America. “ At a later date,” he writes, 
“I learned that he had taken to chloral and had fallen into the 
morbid state in which I found him in 1870, with delusions still 
more distressing, intensified by some of the criticisms on his 
book.” Then Mr. Stillman adds:— Between my prescription 
and his acquiring the habit of misuse of the drug there was no 
connection whatever, for a considerable time had elapsed be- 
tween the two events.” All of which may be true; but, at the 
same time, I do not see how Mr. Stillman can deny that Rossetti 
took. his first dose of chloral at his suggestion. That he became 
a slave to the drug was, of course, not Mr. Stillman’s fault; no 
one would press that charge. 
a) 


THE DAY before Mr. Richard Harding Davis sailed from Eng- 
land, the London Zimes engaged him as its correspondent, in 
the event of war between the United States and Spain. His 


letters willappear also in the New York Herald. Mr. Davis 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY PACH 
Mr. Davis In His War Kit 


may be expected to turn his exceptional abilities as a war reporter 
to good account, if he can get near enough to see any fighting. 
Before he left New York for Key West, he had his photograph 
taken in his traveling kit; and here it is. Anyone who thinks he 
can learn, from looking at him, how Mr. Davis manages to 
write so well, is free to study this picture in all its details, and 
welcome to all it teaches him. Zhe Critic has already begun to 
suffer from the pending war. For one thing, it has caused the 
postponement of the appearance of an article on Mr. Davis in 
the series of Authors at Home; for another, it has necessitated 
the return to this office by the colonel of a militia regiment, and 
one of the ablest of post-bellum graduates of West’ Point, of a 
bundle of military books sent to him, in regular course, for 
review. 
A) 

HERR NIKISCH, it is said, has definitely refused a salary o1 
$20,000 to take Seidl’s place at the head of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. Of course he receives no such salary in 
Leipzig; but he has a more congenial position, and not the least 
thing to take into account is the fact that living is far less ex- 
pensive there than here. Then, too, he is near Paris and Lon- 
don, whither he occasionally takes his orchestra. Instead ot 
creating a musical atmosphere, he lives in one that has existed 
for centuries. 

ee 

DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL hears “ without pleasure” that 
Messrs. Harmsworth and Pearson are both engaged in schemes 
for the production of Sunday newspapers similar to those of New 
York. Naturally, Dr. Nicoll and all other good Englishmen 
would resent an invasion of « yellow journals ” into London; but 
a Sunday paper need not be “ yellow,” as a number of those pub- 
lished in New York and other cities of the United States clearly 
prove. The average American certainly feels the loss of his 
Sunday paper in London; if he could merely get the Sunday 
news he would be grateful; but he is not grateful for such in- 





nocuous sheets as The Referee, which, I believe, is the favorite 
of the British Sunday public. Dr. Nicoll calls attention to the 
fact that Sunday papers have ‘practically destroyed other 
papers,” and he adds that « weekly journals like 7##-Bits have 
no chance in America.” 
Tit-Bits is not “yellow” in any respect; but it is really too 
" namby-pamby for American reading. Dr. Nicoll fears that no 
matter how welLthe projectors of Sunday papers in London may 
mean, and no miatter how decently they may begin, they will 
«« become inevitably more and more yellow, more and more sen- 
sational, more and more demoralizing.” I cannot think this will 
be true, for I do not believe that either Mr. Harmsworth’s or Mr. 
Pearson's mind is tinged with the fatal tint. 
a) . 

NOTWITHSTANDING the enemies he has made, Zola’s “ Paris’’ 
is said to have sold 125,000 copies in France; this is followed by 
M. Rostand’s «Cyrano de Bergerac,” 99,000; Paul and Victor 
Margueritte’s ‘ Désastre,” 95,000, aid Daudet’s “Soutien de 
Famille,” 90,000. Three of these books are published in 
America: “Paris” by The Macmillan Co., “ The Disaster” by 
Messrs D. Appleton & Co. and “ The Head of the Family” by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ee 


MR. EDWARD ARTHUR FITZGERALD has been especially 
complimented by the Royal Geographical Society for his achieve- 
ments on Aconcagua, Chili. There have been five distinct 
attempts to scale the summit of this mountain, which is 28,080 
feet high... Two climbers reached the summit, but Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald was obliged to turn back, disabled, at 20,000 feet. As 
The Critic has already informed its readers, Mr. FitzGerald is an 
American; he was born in Connecticut, but educated at Cam- 
bridge, England. As his father was a British subject, he has 
preferred to call himself an Englishman, without reference to his 
birthplace, or the fact that his mother was a New Yorker. He is 
something of an invalid, and was even more of one till he began 
mountain-climbing. It is grit, after all, rather than physique, 
that makes an explorer. Look at Mr. Henry Savage Landor: 
no man who was ever born had less the appearance of an ex- 
plorer than he; and yet how many men would have made the 
attempt to enter the sacred city of Tibet, knowing, as he did, 
the dangers it involved. 

a) 

I SEE THAT the wearing of bells on harness is remarked upon as 
anew fad. There is nothing faddish about it; it is simply that we 
are getting better pavements in New York, and rubber-tired car- 
riage wheels make very little noise, so bells are attached to the 
vehicles that the abstracted person crossing the streets may not 
be run down. It has been done in London ever since wooden 
pavements and rubber tires were adopted. 


As 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me the following from Davenport, 
lowa, about this portrait of Caleb West. As the author had told 
me the same story about five minutes before I received Mr. Gil- 
christ’s letter, its authenticity is unquestionable. 

. 1 was very much interested in the Lounger’s account of the 
publication, in book-form, of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s “ Caleb 
West,” and am moved to add, in gratitude, my mite of informa- 
tion concerning the frontispiece. 
west, Mr. Smith stopped at Iowa City, lowa, where, in a photog- 
rapher’s case, he espied, by mere chance, the picture of an old 


man. He was so struck by the life-likeness to his mental Caleb . 
that he rushed in and eagerly asked if he might have it for his" 


illustrator. The photographer, much gratified, then showed him 
another view, which so moved Mr. Smith that he cried, «God 
must have sent me here.” 


The original is an old farmer, who has lived all his life in the 
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For this we cannot be too grateful. © 


In his lecturing tour in the - 


It was even more like than the other. . 








CALEB WEST 


“I ain’t blamin’ her, nor never will” 


west, far from the sea that Caleb loves so well. The picture that 
Mr. Smith discarded is the more characteristic of the lowa man, 
as he there wears his hat, an almost inseparable part of his make- 
up. He only removes it on going to bed—the first thing on in 
the morning, the last thing off at night. Of course, for all of us, 
despite this story, it is the picture of Caleb West, master-diver, 
only, but it is interesting to know that, for the second time, Mr. 
Smith has come face to face with one of his own creations.” 


a a) 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to ask me why Italian laborers are 
called ‘dagos.” There have been many theories on this subject, 
most of them, to my mind, absurd. There seems to me but one 
reason why they are thus called, and that is that one of the’ com- 
monest names in Italy is Diego, which, as near as English ears 
can catch the sound, is “ Dago.” In just the same way, Irish 
women of the working class are called “ biddies,” because the . 
commonest name among the women of Ireland is “ Bridget,” 
and Irish men “ paddies,” because the commonest name among 
Irishmen is.“ Patrick.” This seems to me the only solution, and 
it may have been given before, though I have not seen it. 

. 

THE second-hand booksellers of Paris who have for so many 
years monopolized the parapets along the Seine, are something 
like the “squatters” in upper New York; they hold their places 
by right of possession, and though there have. been several at- 
tempts to oust them, they are still there. A new order has been 
issued for them to ‘‘ move on,” to make room for a railway ter- 
minus, and they may have to go. According to M. Octave 
Uzanne, they have held these parapets since 1649. 

A) 

TWO LADIES well-known in Boston’s highest ‘social circles are 
fighting the anti-theatre-hat law. On just what grounds I do 
not know, but I do know that Boston is in a great state of excite- 
ment. New York ladies are very obliging: in the matter of re- 
moving their hats. Most of them do so without being spoken 
to, and the others as a rule respond at once to a hint that they 
are obstructing one’s view of the stage. I think that if I should 
ask a woman to remove her hat and she should decline the re- 
quest, I would open my umbrella and sit with it over my head. 
So far as I know, there is no law forbidding a woman to wear a 
hat as big as a cart-wheel at the theatre, nor do I know of any 
law to prevent one from carrying an open umbrella there. 
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Burns’s Best Letters 


THESE two volumes of letters that passed between Robert 
Burns and Mrs. Dunlop are a delight to the eye as well as to the 
mind. The chaste simplicity of the cover, the stately type and 
handsome paper all add to the attractions of a book the contents 
of which will make it dear to the hearts of all lovers of the Scottish 
bard, and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., its publishers, are to be 
congratulated. America has the honor of having the first com- 
plete edition of the Burns-Dunlop letters, the originals of which 
are owned hére, Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo, N. Y., being their 
fortunate possessor. These letters, forming what is known as the 
Lochryan collection, were always in the possession of Mrs. Dun- 
lop’s heirs until purchased by Mr. Adam from her grandson, Col. 
F. J. Wallace. For the past fifty years they have been kept in a 
box in the safe room at Lochryan. From time to time Burns’s 
editors and biographers have drawn upon them for information 
and some of them have been published, but there are in this book 
~ many that never saw the light of print before, and in each in- 
stance this factis indicated. Burns’s letters, published elsewhere, 
are not always interesting or characteristic of the man. They 
are at times stilted and self-conscious, particularly when written 
to strangers or to men of high social position or literary attain- 
ments. It is, however, quite true, as Carlyle says, that «whenever 
he writes to trusted friends on real interests, his style becomes 
simple, vigorous, expressive, sometimes even beautiful. His 
letters to Mrs. Dunlop are uniformly excellent.” 





The relations between Burns and Mrs. Dunlop were, in the 
beginning, of her creation. She belonged to a famous Scotch 
family and was a direct descendant of William Wallace, whom 
the poet has immortalized in verse. After the death of her hus- 
band she was taken ill, and during her convalescence, while she 
was still greatly depressed, some one gave her a copy of “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” No sooner had she read it than she 
resolved on making the acquaintance of its author; and the. 
easiest way to do this was by correspondence. Mrs. Dunlop was 
at that time about sixty years of age, while Burns was still a 
young man. She wrote tohim: ‘Ihave been told that Voltaire 
read all his manuscripts to an old woman, and printed nothing 
but what she approved; I wish you would name me to her office.” 
Burns did not go quite that far; but he submitted his poems to 
her, often before they were printed, and apparently read her 
criticism with patience; but he did not alter anything at her sug- 
gestion. She strongly objected to «“‘Tam O’Shanter,” and 
wanted him to make changes in that famous ballad, and was 
very indignant with him when he declined to do so. Mrs. Dun- 
lop was not a blue-stocking; but she was very well-read for a 
woman of her time, though she occasionally tripped in her spelling. 
She was not well off, but she sent the poet a five-pound note 
now and again, as he sent her presents of books and cognac. 





Not only did she criticise his literary work but she also read 
him lectures as to his. domestic affairs, and urged him to respect 
and love his wife, notwithstanding their relations before marriage. 
Burns complimented her by making her the godmother of his 
boy, who was named Wallace, after her family. Of his wife, he 
wrote to Mrs. Dunlop:— 


“Your surmise, madam, is just; I am, indeed, ahusband. . . , 
I found a once much-loved and still much-loved female literally 
and truly cast out to the mercy,of the naked elements, but as | 
enabled her to puchase a shelter, and there is no sporting with a 
fellow-creature’s happiness or misery. The most placid 
good nature and sweetness of disposition; a warm heart, grate- 
fully devoted with all its powers to love me; vigorous health and 
sprightly cheerfulness, set off to.the best advantage by a more 
than common handsome figure; these, 1 think, in a woman, may 
make a good wife, though she should never read a page but 
« The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,’ nor have danced 
in a brighter assembly than a penny-pay wedding.” 


To this letter the good lady replied with affection and deep 
feeling. «Literary merit,” she writes in the course of her letter, 


“tis superfluous, often hurtful, and hardly ever useful to our sex,” 
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and yet she herselt occasionally dropped into poetry. She con- 
tinues:— 

“O, Burns! since I have so far overleapt decorum as to touch 
upon this subject, -let me go one step further, and tell you where 
I tremble for your peace. You say there is a heavy atmosphere 
about your soul that shews painful objects larger than the life. 
You have tryed your influence and found it too powerful with a 
young innocent girl, who sacrificed everything valuable to con- 
vince you of her affection. Set a guard over your heart, lest the 
jaundiced eye of jealousie should one day view this proof through 
that magnifying medium, and blast that confidence in your wife 
which she so implicitly reposed in you, and which is the only 
bond of conjugal tranquillity.” 





In the course of her letter, which is a long one, Mrs. Dunlop 
refers to the reports that the poet had “ indulged in a freedom of 
life that poisons a man’s mind for a husband by leading him to 
measure his ideas ofevery woman by the standard of the very worst 
among whom he has connected himself,” Burns took his friend’s 
letter in the spirit of its intention and replied to it:— 

‘Mrs. Burns, madam, is the identical woman. . When 
she first found herself ‘as women wish to be who love their 
lords,’ as I loved her nearly to distraction we took steps for a pri- 
vate marriage. Her parents got the hint, and not only forbade 
me her company and their house, but on my rumored West In- 
dian voyage got a warrant to put me in jail till‘ should find 
security in my about-to-be paternal relation. You. know my 
lucky reverse of tortune. On my éclatant return to Mauchline 
I was made very welcome to visit my girl. The usual conse- 
quences began to betray her; and, as I was at that time laid up 
a cripple in Edinburg, she was turned, literally turned, out ot 
doors, and I wrote to a friend to shelter her till my return, when 
our marriage was declared. Her happiness or misery were in 
my hands, and who could trifle with such a deposit ? 


«To jealousy or infidelity Iam an equal stranger. My preser- 
vation from the first is the most thorough consciousness of her 
sentiments of honor and her attachment to me; my antidote 
against the last is my long and deep-rooted affection for her. I 
can easily fancy a more agreeable companion for my journey of 
life, but, upon my honor, I have never seen the individual in- 
stance. In housewife matters, of aptness to learn and activity to 
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execute, she is eminently mistress, and during my absence in 
Nithsdale she is regularly and constantly apprentice to my mother 
and sisters in their dairy and other rural business. The muses 
must not be offended when [ tell them the concerns of my wife 
and family will, in my mind, always take the pas ; but [ assure 
them their ladyships will ever come next in place.” 

Some of Burns's best poems first saw the light in his letters to 
Mrs. Dunlop, among them the lines “« To Mary in Heaven,” which 
I, for one, am weak enough to admire, though the poet’s most 
recent editors call them “ hypochondriacal” and “ woefully lacking 
in genuine inspiration.” The lines on a “ Wounded Hare ” were 
also first enclosed to Mrs. Dunlop with a letter, now first pub- 
lished, in which the poet told how he came to write them. « Two 
mornings ago as I was, at a very early hour, sowing in the fields, 
I heard a shot, and presently a poor little hare limped by me, ap- 
parently very much hurt. You will easily guess, this set my 
humanity in tears and my indignation in arms. The following 
was the result, which please read to the young ladies—I believe 
you may include the Major, too; as whatever I have said of 
shooting hares, [ have not spoken one irreverent word against 
coursing them. This is, according to your just right, the very 
first-copy I wrote.” 

Do you remember what Carlyle said of these lines ?—«A 
thousand battlefields remain unsung ; but the ‘ Wounded Hare’ 
has not perished without its memorial; a balm of mercy yet 
breathes upon us from its dumb agonies, because a poet was 
there.” 

“Flow Gently Sweet Afton ” was another of the poems that he 
sent Mrs. Dunlop; with these lines :— 


«« There is a small river, Afton, that falls into Nith, near New 
Cumnock, which has some charming, wild, romantic scenery on 
its banks. I have a particular pleasure in those little pieces ot 
poetry such as our Scots songs, etc., where the names and land- 
skip-features of rivers, lakes, or woodlands, that one knows, are 
introduced. I attempted a compliment of that kind, to Afton, as 
follows : I mean it for Johnson’s Musical Museum.” 





Burns, at first, deliberately misled Mrs. Dunlop about the 
authorship of “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” but afterwards confessed it to 
be his, all except the first four lines. 


Poor Burns had a hard time to make a living, so that Mrs. 
Dunlop's occasional gift of five pounds was indeed welcome. 
«God help a poor man,” he wrote to this good lady, “ for if he 
take a pecuniary favor from a friend with that acquiescence 
which is natural to poverty at finding so accommodating a thing, 
the poor devil is in the greatest danger of falling into an abject- 
ness of soul equally incompatible with the independence of man 
and the dignity of friendship ; on the other hand, should he bristle 
up his feelings in irritated manhood he runs every chance of de- 
grading his magnamity into anexceptious pride, as different from 
true spirit as the vinegar acid of sour twopenny is from the racy 
smack of genuine October.” 
“ These letters are unquestionably the most important addition 
_made in years to our knowledge of Burns. Mr. William Wallace 
has acquitted himself with honor as the editor of the correspon- 
dence, notwithstanding Mr. Henley’s scorn that he should be 
called the “ chief authority ” on Burns. I have seldom seen such 
editorial work done with so intimate a knowledge of the subject 
and of the reader’s needs. 


e 4S. 





* The Drama 
Mrs, Fiske in ‘‘ Love Finds the Way ”’ 

IN THE double bill now offered at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske appears to greater advantage than 
she did in “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” for the simple reason that 
the assumed characters are more in harmony with her own person- 
ality and artistic temperament. ‘A Bit of Old Chelsea,” a one- 
act sketch by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, which comes here with an 
English reputation, has in it a touch of that chivalrous sentiment 
which always appeals to a theatrical audience; but it is a very 


slight affair, more remarkable for frankness of treatment than. 


fidelity to nature. It is the story of an impulsive young artist, 
who offers the shelter of his studio to a freezing and starving 
flower-girl, and is greatly embarrassed by his visitor's ignorance 
of the conventionalities and the wrongful motive attributed to 
him bya band of his bachelor associates who intrude upon his 
privacy. The dialogue has passages of humor and pathos and 
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the whole thing makes an effective curtain-raiser, but the snow- 
maiden is largely a creature of the imagination. No flower-girl 
of such phenomenal innocence and simplicity ever came out of 
any court in Chelsea or any other London slum. Mrs. Fiske plays 
the part with a sense of the humor and tenderness in it, but with- 
out any ‘reproduction of the speech or manner of the. London 
female street Arab. 

‘« Love Finds the Way ” is an adaptation by Marguerite Mer- 
ington from a modern German piece, written by an actress who- 
probably had her own artistic limitations in view. It is not badly 
made and is fairly interesting when it once gets moving, but it 
is, or was in its original shape, intolerably diffuse, argumenta- 
tive, explanatory, platitudinous and homiletic as German plays are 
often wont to be. The heroine is accomplished, witty and rich 
in her own right, but a cripple, and the conviction that she is an 
object of pity has soured her whole nature. From her family she 
is alienated, partly by her own sharp tongue, partly by their blind 
selfishness, and she is practically pining to death for the want of 
a love which apparently is denied to her. In her desperation she 
finally resolves to offer herself aud her wealth to a young painter, 
a genius struggling against the cruelest poverty and neglect. He 
accepts her offer, and a year later, when they are to be married, 
has planted his foot securely upon the first rungs of the ladder of 
fame. For his benefactress and future bride he feels gratitude, 
but no love, his heart being with the wife who had deserted him 
at the first frown of fortune, and whom he believes to be dead. 
The heroine, Madeleine, on the other hand, has learned to love him 
devotedly, and quarrels with her oldest friend, the family doctor, 
when he attempts to secure a postponement of the wedding, 
knowing that the bridegroom regards it solely as a matter of 
business. The great scene of the piece occurs when the sup- 
posed dead wife turns up in the person ot one of Madeleine’s pen- 
sioners, and in appealing for aid unwittingly reveals her own 
identity. In a paroxysm of grief, rage and despair, the cripple 
drives her rival from the house into a raging snow-storm, and, 
then repenting, hurries after her to rescue her, recovering the use 
of her own legs in her excitement. In the end she finds happi- 
ness in restoring the erring wife to her still loving husband. 
The intimation is that she herself will marry her faithful physician 
in due season. 

The play drags badly in the first act, and is deficient in sym- 
pathetic quality, the discontented, gibing Madeleine not being a 
very attractive figure, but when the interest of the spectator has 
been aroused it is not allowed to flag. Mrs. Fiske’s abrupt and 
snappy habit of speech, and her capacity for suggesting repres- 
sion, feeling and intensity of purpose, are well suited to the 
character of the crippled girl, which she depicts with remark- 
able vividness and consistency, although a little more variety of 
manner would increase the value of the impersonation. She 
creates her most noticeable theatrical effect in her scenes with 
the resuscitated wife. Her passion, perhaps, is a little too shrill 
and vixenish, but the rapidity and energy of her utterance and 
gesticulation are appropriate to a condition of semi-hysterical 
fury and her simulation of will power gradually overcoming 
physical paralysis, in her efforts to summon help and to rescue 
the woman she had spurned, in the first mad moment of her 
misery, is uncommonly well done. On the whole her perform- 
ance, although much marred by the mannerisms which are now 
probably chronic, is both intelligent and forcible. She is well 
supported by Mr. De Belleville, Miss Dorothy Chester, Mr. For- 
rest Robinson and others. 





‘¢ The Hoosier Doctor’’ 

THE ONE conspicuous defect in this new play by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, produced at the Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday, 
is its lack of dramatic vigor and interest. In other respects, it is 
worthy of the author of Alabama,” and so far as truthfulness 
and illusion are concerned, is superior to that successful work. It 
is a study of domestic life in Indiana—life made hard and narrow 
and bitter by a long, desperate but futile struggle against want 
and hardship. The details of the picture are often mean and 
trivial in themselves, but they have an eloquence of their own; 
and of their uncompromising truthfulness there can be no ques- 
tion whatever. The head of the household—an industrious, de- 
voted, loving, high-minded but utterly impracticable man—is the 
butt of his fierce-tongued old mother-in-law and the willing 
drudge of his three motherless daughters, who neglect but love 
him. Poor as he is—barely able to procure food for his house- 
hold—he ventures to woo and to wed a prosperous young 
widow. His visits to his enchantress excite the suspicions of his | 
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mother-in-law, who induces some of her evil-minded neighbors 
‘to pay a nocturnal visit to the widow—in the guise of « white 
caps” and under the pretence of public morality—with ‘a view 
to decorating her with tar and feathers. -The scheme, of course, 
results in the confusion of the plotters and the triumph of the 
good * Doctor,” who is supposed to live, thereafter, in prosperity 
and peace. 

There never was a slighter foundation for a three-act drama, 
and there can be no doubt that the piece suffers for lack of more 
stirring dramatic quality; but it is interesting on account of its 
manifest truthfulness, its cleverly sketched and sharply con- 
trasted personages, and its undeniable humor and pathos. Some 
of the expedients are very old, but nearly all are treated freshly. 
Of the humorous hits, a marriage proposal through the medium 
of a type-writing machine is one of the most successful. The 
charm of the piece lies in the alternations of humor and pathos. 
Mr. Bell, whose style is not remarkably elastic or comprehensive, 
is admirably fitted in the part of the placid, patient, subdued but 
cheerful doctor, and Mrs. Bell (Laura Joyce) gives a capital 
sketch, very strongly drawn and neatly finished—forcible with- 
out exaggeration—of the misery-hardened old woman. The 
minor performers are competent if not always brilliant. Alto- 
gether, the representation of «« The Hoosier Doctor” must not 
be forgotten in the list of veritable and able American plays. 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE festival given by the Oratorio Society, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, was closed last Satur- 
day evening with a performance of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” A 
cantata, ‘‘Sulamith,” composed for the Society by its founder, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and produced for the first time in 1882, 
was included in the program for the introductory concert, whose 
character was rendered still more commemorative by the repro- 
duction of such additional choral works as were given at the 
organization’s first public concert, 13 Dec. 1873; the second 
evening was devoted to Berlioz’s «« Damnation ot Faust”; while 
the matinee entertainment, third on the list, served to introduce 
a novelty, in the shape of a dramatic oratorio composed by Prof. 
Horatio W. Parker of Yale. The new oratorio, ‘St. Christopher” 
as it is called, undoubtedly possesses its moments of dignity and 
color; yet one fails to gather the impression that it is destined to 
rank among the more enduring examples of its kind. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch wasin his accustomed place, the mem- 
bers of the Symphony Society were in evident sympathy with the 
undertaking, and the soloists, engaged to assist the chorus, in- 
cluded such well known singers as Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Theo- 
dore Van Yorx, Mr. Ericson Bushnell and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies; but in spite of all attempts to claim the attention of the 
public and to bespeak its support, the attendance was exceed- 
ingly poor, and enthusiasm seemed limited to the scholarly com- 
poser’s personal friends and fellow-musicians, who happily 
combined to demonstrate the heartiness of their approval, and to 
insist on his bowing his acknowledgment in response to their 
applause. 


The Symphony Society’s last concert for the season took place 
in Carnegie Hall in the evening of April9, with M. Henri Marteau 
as soloist. Mr. Damrosch has always evinced the strongest pos- 
sible predilection for the works of Tschaikowsky, several of 
whose important symphonic productions were first heard in this 
country through his efforts. It was by invitation of the Symphony 
Society that the distinguished Russian composer came to New 
York, to conduct some of his own creations at one of its most 
successful festivals. In view of these facts, and of Mr. Damrosch’s 
announced decision to withdraw from the musical organizations 
with which he is identified, to devote himself almost exclusively 
to composition, it seemed eminently appropriate that this final 
program, arranged byhim, should open with Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony. It is a work of great power and beauty, and Mr. 
Damrosch’s reading disclosed a due regard for its marked char- 
acteristics in respect to rhythmic accentuation, and the inter- 
weaving of countless themes. 

M. Marteau was heard to advantage in a new violin concerto 
by M. Théodore Dubois, M. Ambroise Thomas’s successor as 
musical director at the Paris Conservatoire. It is an exceedingly 
clever and musicianly composition, possessing the charm insepar- 
able from modern French music at its best. M. Marteau was 
rewarded by enthusiastic applause, and on coming forward to 
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From The Critic 7 May 1881. Drawn by Mr. Robert Blum, from a photograph. 
provide the desired encore-piece, dropped somewhat too suddenly 
into the limits of ultra classic form. One can but appreciate the 
soundness of the young virtuoso's taste, andl commend his ambi- 
tion. in desiring to rank among the successful interpreters of 
Bach, and yet each time that he essays the works of this great 
master his failure to discern their breadth of purpose and mellow 
radiance remains uppermost in the mind. He would be wise to 
confine himself, at least for the present, to compositions of a less 
exacting nature. 


The program was brought to a close with Felix Weingartner's 
symphonic poem *‘ The Elysian Fields.” Herr Weingartner is 
one of the younger German musicians who has won his way as 
a progressive thinker and writer, a very able conductor, and a 
composer of more than average ability. His arrangement of 
such familiar pieces as, for example, Weber's « Invitation to the 
Dance” (an arrangement which, by the way, was brought for- 
ward a few weeks ago at one of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s con- 
certs), are valuable by reason of the taste displayed and the evi- 
dent soundness of the composer's scholarship. ‘The Elysian 
Fields” is an admirable rather than a striking work and will 
doubtless gain on a second hearing. 

The third public concert of the Manuscript Society, now in its 
ninth season, occurred in the evening of April 11, at Carnegie 
Hall. Herr Seidl, whose generous sympathy in regard to the 
serious efforts of local composers, and whose interest in the 
affairs of this Society led him on several occasions to take an 
active part in its entertainments, was to have been the chiet 
attraction. His place at the head of the « Seidl orchestra” was 
in some measure filled by the different composers whose works 
were produced, save in the case of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, whose 
rather effective «« Jubilate Deo ” found a leader in the person of 
Mr. Smith N. Penfield. An orchestral suite, «« Lorna Doone,” in- 
troduced Mr. Arthur Nevin, a younger brother of the popular 
song-writer, Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, while the latter part of the 
program was devoted to an ambitious choral symphony “ Niag- 
ara,” modeled upon Beethoven's famous Ninth Symphony. 
This was from the pen of an experienced writer and well-known 
member of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. C. F. Bristow. The 
solo numbers of the vocal part of this work were rendered by 
competent artists—Miss Hannah Cummings, soprano; Miss 
Fielding Roselle, contralto; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; and Mr. 
Perry Averill, bass. Mr. E." J. Biedermann presided at the 
organ. A large and at times indiscrimately enthusiastic audi- 


ence was in attendance. 
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' the local color,as his «« Echo” ; 


‘ was also one of the best, artistically, in the collection. 
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Mr. Josef Hofmann’s fourth piano recital took place in the 
afternoon of the same day as the concluding performance of the 
festival, and attracted an audience that nearly filled the large 
hall of the Carnegie Building with attentive and highly demon- 
strative listeners, Mr. Hofmann opened with Beethoven’s E flat 
major sonata, the first movement of which he plays to perfection. 
This was followed by two pieces of Schumann's, «In der Nacht ” 
and “Fable”; a Schubert-Liszt «« Marche. Hongroise,” a “ Fan- 
taisie,” ** Nocturne” and “Scherzo,” by Chopin; Rubinstein’s 
“« Melodie ” in ‘B major, the familiar «Scherzo and Capriccio” 
by Mendelssohn, and a “Sérénade Slave” composed by the 
pianist. Liszt's “ Rhapsodie Espafiola” figured on the program 
as the last piece on the list, but was replaced by Saint-Saéns’s 
« Danse Macabre” (a change prompted, it may be, in absurd 
deference to'the strained feelings of the moment), so brilliantly 
rendered as, to necéssitate an encore, the .additional number 
being Liszt’s superb transcription of the overture to “ Tann- 
haduser.” Such piano solos as these are always unsatisfactory, 
from the musician’s point of view, in that they are unclassed; 
yet, in truth, the marvelous effect produced by young Hofmann, 
justified his choice, and so aroused his audience that he was 
obliged to supplement the exhaustive « Tannhauser” transcrip- 
tion by the no less stirring arrangement of Schubert’s “ Erl 
Konig”; after which he, with difficulty, procured his well-earned 
release. 





The Fine Arts - 
Paintings by Robert Reid 

THOSE German romanticists who worshipped the color blue 
would have felt at home among Mr. Robert Reid’s paintings 
at the Durand-Ruel galleries on Sunday and Monday last. 
Not that in all of them blue is the dominant note; but that Mr. 
Reid takes pleasure in accenting it wherever he finds it. The 
color of the distance, of heaven, of blue eyes and blue gingham, 
has a strong fascination for him; and, even when scarlet takes 
the lead, as in «* The Red Coat” and in “ Gladiola,” blue lurks in 
the shadows, in the foliage, in the reflected lights upon the hair 
and flesh of the figures. Yet to our mind, his most charming 
color is in those pictures in which the. blue is but an undertone, 
and in that happily named “ Opal,” a study of the nude in cross 
lights, from fire and window. The whites and the flesh in this 
picture and in No. 15 are cool, delicate and harmonious to an 
unusual degree. In landscape, too, the pictures which we find 
most pleasing are those in whic’ the blues and violets—which all 
artists know as modest and retiring colors—are not forced into 
prominence, such as ‘‘ The Hickory Tree,” with its background 
of meadow and hill, and « The Village Street, Evening.” 

But movement, the dappling of light and shadow in leafy 
places, and the play of reflected lights in strong sunlight, are 
quite as important to Mr. Reid as color. It would, we think, be 
difficult to point to another figure as satisfactorily modelled, 
though lit up from all directions by reflected lights that displace 
and we have already referred to 
the “ Trio” as an instance of his success in communicating a 
sense of movement, and of shifting lights and shadows. In all 
there were thirty-seven pictures in the exhibition—enough to 
show that the artist has a distinct aim in view, and can find vari- 
ety, without going out of his way in search ot it. 





Titles and Frontispieces at the Grolier Club 

THE OLD English engraved titles and frontispieces shown at 
the Grolier Club, from April 8 to 23, were very interesting, his- 
torically, as showing what were the beginnings of engraving 
in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and the 
portraits among them had the interest that attaches to effigies, 
however rude, that may aid us to imagine how Milton, Dugdale, 
Donne, and other writers looked in the flesh. Several of the 
books, which were shown open at the title, are extremely rare; 
among them Germinus’s Latin treatise on anatomy, the title-page 
of which, supposed to be the first engraved on metal in England, 
In the 
centre of the plate is a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which had 
been preceded in previous editions of the work by a portrait ot 
Edward VI and by the arms of Henry VIII. But there was re- 
markably little to please the eye in the collection. Poor work- 


’ manship, added to the baroque style of design, already prevalent 
on the continent—the worst style ever invented for purposes of 
~ book decoration,— accounts for this. 
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Prices for Old English Paintings 

THE PRICES obtained for old English paintings at the Sedel- 
meyer sale last week were, on the whole, better than those of the 
Fuller sale in February, probably owing to the absolute guarantee 
of authenticity given by the owner. The paintings, themselves, 
were not in all cases superior. The highest price, $8000, was. 
paid by a dealer for the Romney, “ Portrait of Miss Eleanor 
Gordon”; the Reynolds, “ Portrait of Mrs. Barnard,” brought 
$5500”; the Gainsborough, “ Portrait of Miss Le Nain,” not so. 
good an example as the ‘ Portrait of Lady Innes,” which Mr. 
Avery secured for $5500 at the former sale, bought $7500. Of the: 
landscapes, the Turner, « Lake of Fhun ” brought $4400, and the: 
very beautiful Constable «« The Embarcation, Opening of Water- 
loo Bridge,” $2500. The Corot, a very desirable one, went for 
$4100. The best of the Fortuny. sketches, « Interior of a Court- 
yard,” brought only ‘$140;--and some lucky individual got Meis- 
sonier’s study ‘“‘ The White Horse” for $750, while the inferior 
‘“«Vedette” went for $3400. The highest price obtained for any 
of the forty landscapes by the Austrian painter, Jettel, which 
formed the bulk of the collection, was $700. The total amount 
realized at the Sedelmeyer sale was $82,430, for sixty-seven pic- 
tures. 





Art Notes 
THE Astor Memorial Window, which has been on exhibitiom 
at the rooms of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. for a few 
days past, is a large Gothic window in three lights crowded with 
life-size figures. In the centre is the glorified Christ surrounded 
by cherubs. On either side are angels with scrolls; and below, 
in two groups that balance one another, the saints and prophets. 


. of the old dispensation and of the new. 


—An exhibition of models, drawings and paintings illustrating 
the progress of steam transportation from the beginning to the 
present time, has been held:at the rooms of the Transportation 
Club, on the twelfth floor of the Hotel Manhattan. The best 
“view” of all was that from the windows of the Club, which 
overlook the principal approaches to New York, both by land 
and by water. 





Mr. Swinburne on ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy ’’ 


AT St. George’s Hall, London, on Tuesday evening, April 5, 
the Elizabethan Stage Society revived. Middleton and Rowley’s. 
comedy, ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy,” last performed in 1624, withthe 
songs and music performed upon the original instruments of that 
time. Mr. William Poel acted as director, and the music was. 
under the direction of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. The following 
Prologue was written for the occasion by Mr. Swinburne:— 


« The wind that brings us from the springtide south 
Strange music as from love's or life’s own mouth 
Blew hither, when the blast of battle ceased 
That swept back southward Spanish prince and priest, 
A sound more sweet than April's flower-sweet rain, 
And bade bright England smile on pardoned Spain. 
The land that cast out Philip and his God 
Grew gladly subject where Cervantes trod, 
Even he whose name above all names on earth 
Crowns England queen by grace of Shakespeare’s birth 
Might scarce have scorned to smile in God's wise down 
And gild with praise from heaven an earthlier crown. 
And he whose hand bade live down lengthening years 
Quixote, a name lit up with smiles and tears, 
Gave the glad watchword of the gipsies’ life, 
Where fear took hope and grief took joy to wife. 
Times change, and fame is fitful as the sea: 
But sunset bids not darkness always be, 
And still some light from Shakespeare and the sun 
Burns back the cloud that masks not Middleton. 
With strong swift strokes of love and wrath he drew 
Shakespearean London’s loud and lusty crew: 
No plainer might the likeness rise and stand 
When Hogarth took his living world in hand. 
No surer then his fire-fledged shafts could hit, 
Winged with as forceful and as faithful wit: 
No truer a tragic depth and heat of heart 
Glowed through the painter's than the poet's art. 
He lit and hung in heaven the wan fierce moon 
Whose glance kept time with witchcraft’s air-struck tune: 
He watched the doors where loveless love let in 
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The pageant hailed and crowned by death and sin: 
He bared the souls where love, twin-born with hate, 
Made wide the way for passion-fostered fate. 

All English-hearted, all his:heart arose 

‘Te'scourge with scorn his England’s cowering foes: 
And Rome and Spain, who bade their scorner be 
Their prisoner, left his heart as England's free. 

Now give we all we may of all his due 

To one long since thus tried and found’thus true.” 





Notes 


IT LOOKs at this writing as ifthe United States would be at 
war with Spain by the time to-day’s Critic makes it appearance. 
The apparent inevitability of a-war having as its object the ex- 
pulsion of the Spanish government from Cuba, is, the only thing 
that reconciles us to its existence; if it were staved off now, it 
would only be a postponement of an unavoidable conflict. By 
saying that it is inevitable, we do not mean to insist that it is 
justifiable. If it zs justifiable, its warrant lies only in the 
humanity of our mission. The man who bases his wil- 
lingness to plunge the country into the horrors of war 
because of the blowing-up of the Maine, is either, in our 
opinion, a very gullible person himself, or else one who thinks 
other people exceedingly gullible. The Cuban revolutionists had 
everything to gain by the ship’s destruction, the Spaniards almost 
everything to lose. And Gen. Lee has explained how easy 
it woyld have been for anyone who wished to do so, to put a 
torpedo in the vessel’s path. If we have any good ground for a 
war with Spain, it behooves us to keep to the question, and let 
all men see the purity of our motives. We should be careful 
to have it appear that our object is not territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and doubly careful that it should not appear to be revenge. 
What comfort can there be for one who finds that he has lynched 
the wrong man? Above all, let us not make the cowardly pre- 
tence that Spain has forced the war upon us. Let us say boldly, 
that Spanish rule in Cuba is intolerable and must cease, and ap- 
peal to history to justify our act of aggression. 





The Doubleday & McClure Co. announce that they will begin 
immediately a series of new copyright novels, selected for their 
plot and action, and to be published at one dollar. They an- 
nounce that they have spent months in getting what they want 
—namely, “novels that the reader will put down unwillingly.” 





In speaking of the Biographical Edition of Thackeray in Zhe //- 
lustrated London News, Mr. Clement Shorter expresses some 
doubt as to Thackeray's having forbidden a biography of him- 
self to be written. ‘ It would,” he says, «seem to be nearer the 
truth to say that he expressed himself with due emphasis about 
being made the victim of ‘this sort of thing,’ referring to some 
‘indiscreet biography of the period”; and, Mr, Shorter adds, «I 
believe I am right in saying that Mrs. Ritchie will follow up the 
edition with a final biography of the great novelist, whose attrac- 
tive personality is made more and more interesting to us with 
the publication of every new letter that is brought to light.” 





Mr. Frank Stockton’s ‘ Pirates of the American Coast,” which 
is now running in S¢. Nicholas, will, after its course as a serial, 
be issued by The Macmillan Co., under the title of ‘* Buccaneers 
and Pirates of our Coasts.” 





The sad news comes from England of the suicide ot Mrs, 
Eleanor Marx Aveling, the daughter of the well-known Socialist, 
Karl Marx. Mrs. Aveling was a speaker as well as a writer, 
and might often be heard at the open-air meetings in Hyde Park. 
She lived a hard life, and finally decided to end it all by her own 
hand. 

Messrs. Scribner will have the first volume of the Murray 
edition of «« The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron” ready 
next week, This volume includes “ Hours of Indolence” and 
other early poems—over 500 pages in all, with seven illustrations. 
Eleven of the poems are new. 


Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, the well-known poet, essayist and 
novelist, died at the Roosevelt Hospital in this city on. Tuesday 
last from a complication of diseases. Mr. Lathrop was born in 
the Sandwich Islands in 1851, and was educated in New York 
and Dresden. He followed the profession of journalism in Bos- 
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ton and was connected, in an editorial capacity, for a short time, 
with Zhe Atlantic Monthly, when Mr. W. D, Howells was its 
editor. He had published a number of books, both poetry and 
prose, short stories and novels. His wife, from whom he. had 
been separated, but who was with him at his death, was the 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne.. Five years ago, much to the 
surprise of their friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop joined the Roman 
Catholic Church; it was only a short time after this that the 
separation took place. For the last few years, Mr. Lathrop had 
made New York his home; but he had not done a great: deal of 
literary work in that time. Among his best-known books are 
“ Rose and Roof Tree,” ‘« After-Glow "—both volumes of verse; 
“An Echo of Passion,” “Spanish Vistas,” “Would you kill 
Him,” a novel; « Love Wins,” a novel; « Dreams and. Days,” 
poems. He had not published anything in book-form since 1892. 
Mr. Lathrop was a member of The Players, Authors, Reform and 
other clubs of this city. He was a brother of Mr. Francis Lathrop, 
the artist. His mother, who is stiil living, was at his bedside 
when he died. 





Now that Mrs. Craigie has written a comedy, it is in order to 
wonder why she has not done so before; nothing could be more 
natural than that a person with her command of brilliant dia- 
logue should write a play. Its name is ‘‘ The Ambassador ” and 
Mr. George Alexander has secured the dramatic rights .and will 
play the title-réle. 





Mr. Richard Mansfield produced a dramatization of Miss 
Jessie Fothergill’s popular novel « The First Violin,” made by 
Mr. J. I. C. Clarke, at the Hollis Street Theatre, Boston, on 
Monday night. The performance is said to have been a success; 
we shall be able to judge for ourselves next week, when Mr. 
Mansfield will produce this and other plays at the Garden The- 
atre, beginning on Monday night. 





Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce that the initial volume 
in the new series entitled American Men of Energy will be the 
“Life of Benjamin Franklin, Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, 
and Practical Citizen, 1706-1790,” by Edward Robins, author 
of «Echoes of the Playhouse,” etc.. The series will be devoted 
to biographies of Americans whose lives and work helped 
to shape the destinies of their generation. The volumes will 
be fully illustrated. 


‘ 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Son have removed from 33 East 
17th Street, where they have been for so many years, to 37-41 
East 17th Street, where they will occupy three floors, instead of 
one—though that one was one of the largest in New York. 





Mr. R. H. Russell, who has moved into his new quarters in 
29th Street, has just ready “ Two Prisoners,” by Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page; ‘* Venice of To-Day,” illustrated, by Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith; « The Shadow of the Trees, and Other Poems,” 
by Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, including ‘«‘ Remember the Maine ” 
which was published with much pomp of type and illustration in 
the Herald of Sunday last. 





Messrs. Scribner announce a new and original study of the 
various manifestations of natural beauty, by Mr. J. C. Van Dyke, 
author of « Art for Art’s Sake.” His theme is the consideration 
of nature as if it were art, and his book is described as “an elo- 
quent vindication of nature’s claims on our artistic appreciation.” 





The following is a list of prices obtained at a recent sale in 
London of Kelmscott Press books:—P. B. Shelley, « Poetical 
Works,” edited by F. S. Ellis, 1895, 8/,; W. Shakespeare, 
« Poems,” 1893, 4/7. 15s.; four works by William Morris, ‘« Poems 
by the Way,” 1891, 6/. 105; “ Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry or 
Knyghthode,” translated by W. Morris, 1893, 3/. 8s.; R. Herrick, 
“Poems,” edited by F.S. Ellis, 1895, 3/. 175. 6d.; John Keats, 
‘« Poems,” edited by F. S. Ellis, 1894, 127.; and G. Chaucer, 
“Works,” also edited by F. S. Ellis, 1896, 287. 175. 6d. 





Mr. W. Arthur Woodward has opened an office at 114 Fifth 
Avenue for the publication of Pearson's Magazine in this coun- 
try. The only other English magazine that has its own publica- 
tion office here is Zhe Pall Mail, which used to be published by 
the International News Co., but now has its own office in Astor 
Court. /arson's has never beén published here, but Mr. Pear- 
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son has decided that there is an audience for it in the United 
States, judging by the eagerness with which American editors 
have bought the stories and articles from it. 





Prof. Charles A. Briggs, the well-known writer, whose en- 
counter with the late Dr. McCosh will be remembered, has 
joined the Episcopal Church, and was among the list of candi- 
dates recommended by Bishop Potter for ordination by the 
Standing Committee of this diocese. Prof. Edwin Robinson, also 
of the Union Theological Seminary, is another candidatesfor 
orders. 





The Curtis Publishing Co., which publishes 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has purchased 7he Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
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My aim in this book has been to do absolute 
justice to all men, all interests and all questions 
considered,—to suggest a better understanding 
of all the vexed problems of capital and labor, — 
to quicken and energize the patriotism of the 
citizens of our mighty Republic, and to arouse a 
genuine brotherly love for the poor, the suffer- 
ing, and the laborers of the pation, for their cul- 
ture and highest possible development. — Preface. 
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NOTES FOR READERS 


A NEw publishing house was started last fall 
when the Doubleday & McClure Company be- 
gan the publishing of books selected and edited 
upon the same lines which brought to 
McC.ure’s MaGAzZINE its monthly sale of 
365,000 copies. This great circulation has been 
the natural result of presenting the very dest, and 
the new department is doing the same thing in 
book publishing. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


A new plan has been devised to put our books 
in the hands of readers who do not go to book- 
stores or have not convenient access to them. 
Any of the publications of the Doubleday & 
McClure Co. will be sent to any reader of Zhe 
Critic at our own expense and without any 
advance payment. Tell us on a postal which of 
our books interest you; they will be forwarded, 
postpaid, to be returned or paid for after exami- 
nation. This plan has led to an extensive busi- 
ness among the subscribers to MCCLURE’s 
MAGAZINE, and the readers of Zhe Critic are 
invited to send for books under the same con- 
ditions. 

STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK 


The publication of Mr. Crane’s book was 
postponed twice, greatly to the benefit of the 
volume, as the author has added several tales of 
a most notable character, making a collection 
quite unique and more satisfying than any . 
his earlier work notwithstanding its 
ise. Among the recent works inclu 
werful tales ‘*‘ Death and the Child” pe 
e Five White Mice.” 
[Size 4% x7, 336 pages, $1.00. ] 


HOW. TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE 


There has been needed a book to guide Shake- 
spearean students and individualsin their studies, 
to answer questions, to suggest subjects for 
papers and debates, and to explain unusual 
words and phrases—in fact, a teak the like of 
which did not exist. We have undertaken to 

make it in a volume entitled ‘* How to Study 
Shakespeare,” ed by Mr. William H. 
Fi , one of the editors of the exhaustive 
Bankside Shakespeare. Mr. Fleming has been 
fortunate also in securing the co-operation of Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, probably the best known of Amer- 
ican Shakespeare scholars, to help by his advice 
and suggestions, and to write an introduction to 
‘ the book: 
[Size 5 x 7, 456 pages, $1.00 met, with mar- 
gine for readers’ notes. ] 


the 


THE BOOK ABOUT BIRDS 


Perhaps you have already heard of ‘‘Bird 
Neighbors,” with 52 plates in natural colors 
(not opens lithographs), written by Neltje Blan- 
chan, annotated with an introduction by John 
Burroughs. It was published last November, 
and already 10,000 copies have been printed. 
There are many ‘‘bird books,” but only one 
reliable vo'ume for people who want to identify 
their bird neighbors by means of color photogra- 
phy—su ul at last. Good book judges said 
the book ‘‘ would stand $4.00.” -We prefer to 
make it $2.00 and to sell twice as many. 

[Size 104 x 7%, 52 colored plates, 246 pages 
text, strong cloth binding, $2.00. } 


A LIBRARY OF LITTLE BOOKS 


Volumes of handy shape (light and pleasant to 
hold in the hand) at the lowest possible price. 
A series of ‘‘ Little Masterpieces,” edited by 
Prof. Bliss Perry. Six volumes devoted to 





the most characteristic writings of — Poe ; 

II., Hawthorne; III., Irving; IV., : 
V., Webster; VL, Lincoln, have been published, 
and some 30,000 copies already sold. The price 
was put at 30c. for cloth, and soc. for full leather; 
the bindings are flexible, pai paper soft and light. 
[Size 4 x 6, with photogravure frontispiece por- 
traits. ] 

Address orders or requests for information to 
Doubleday & [icClure Co,, 141-155 East 
25th St., New York, Section 7. 
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bilitated. 
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is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Pesclepe’s Progress. 

By Kate DovucGias WiccIn, author of 
‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Marm Lisa,” 
etc. 16mo, in unique Scottish binding, $1.25. 

This is a continuation of Mrs. Wiggin’s sensi- 
Eay bag te delightful story of Penelope’s 

ih Experiences.” Countless pyre 
Soneh men and women are met, and a host 
historic, picturesque, and curious objects and 
places are visited and described with such effect 
and charm as Mrs. Wiggin is special mistress of. 


rench Literature of To-Day. 


A Study of the Principal Romancers and 
Essayists. By YETTA BLazE DE Bury. Crown 
8vo, 81.50. 

Among the eminent contemporary French 
writers considered in this volume are Pierre 
Loti, Guy de Maupassant, Zola as an Evolution- 
ist, Edmond de Goncourt, Charcot, Paul Bour- 

t, de Vogiié, Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Anatole 

trance, Mme. Blanc Bentzon as a Romancer, 
and Paul Verlaine. Mile. de Bury writes from 


epee knowledge of these writers, and with 
acquaintance of their various contributions. 
to Freach literature. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston.. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘the first 4¢erary journal in America.” 
It is not political, it does not deal in general 








news. It is devoted to literature and the arts. 
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Men’s Suitings 
English and Scotch Suitings, 


Worsted and Saxony Coatings, 
Covert Cloths, Venetians. 


Cassimeres, 


Meltons, Chitrals, Tweeds, Serges, 
Yachting Cloths, Whipcords, 
* Fancy Vestings. 


Proadooay A 1 90h bt. 


NEW YORK. 





The “Newest” bicycle with 


The “ Oldest’’ name, 
Bevel-Cear 
Chainless Bicycle 
$125 


Makes Hill Climbing Easy. 


lt won't cost you anything 
to call on almost any Col- 
umbia dealer and try one. 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartford Bicycles, - 30 
Vedette ‘Bicycles, $40 & 35 


POPE MFG. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Catal 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


—aAND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 28d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE COMPLETE 
POCKET-CUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Edited by Edmund aoe Stedman and Thomas 
man. 
lvol, nd oo pe recon eager rgd $1.25 postpaid. 


ns, ane J, belag.so compact an to be carried 

or hip mor ina wsnan's dress pocket or muff—an 
fal oe of the ceattty of this little 

peek, T oon con recommend it with a show of authority.”"—THE 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Send for William R. Jenkins’ Catalogue of French Books. 


KEENE VALLEY, ADIRONDACKS. 
Velsenheim to rent for the cen = ha 
a 


3. B. BURNHAM, 
P. 0. Box 2832, New York. 








22 Bedford St., Lon: 


gue free from any Columbia dealer, or 
by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 











American Bronzes, 


The productions of the eminent 
Sculptors; Mac Monnies, French, 
Proctor, Elwell and Bush-Brown, on 
exhibition in this country only at 
the establishment of 


Theodore B. Starr, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 





‘| thirty to forty minutes. 











Furnished Cottage 


at Larchmont on the Sound. 

Occupying plot of ground about 200 
by 112 feet in size, facing Oak, Beach 
and Willow Avenues. Built in 1895. 
About 30. by 40 feet. Drawing-room, 
dining-room, pantry and kitchen on first 
floor, four bedrooms and bath on second, 
two large bedrooms on third. Laundry |era 
in basement. Hot and cold water on 
each floor. Electric light. 

Horsecars pass within two blocks. 
Water front (public park, bathing-pa- 
vilion, etc.) within eight minutes’ walk. 
The village has macadamized roads and 
is lighted by electricity. Train service 
to New York excellent; running time 


Address ‘‘B,” in care Zhe Critic, 





The Royai is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


ROYAL 





BAKING 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
14 agate lines to the inch 
Less than ap ween (9 Seaiiel, x90. rc. a line per week. 











be to 25 weel 
5x weeks om e id * 
52 weeks (one year) is Bk Gy cae 
CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 


T 
we + San J. Smitu, Principal. 





NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 











New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and Preparatory. Special 
Art and Mane. admits to Vassar and W: 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 








NEW YORK CITY 


The MISSES EL Y’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riverside Drive, and 86th Streets, New York. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven 
more than seventy-five pupils have entered Bryn 

ee Diploma given in both Gen. 

and College- tory Fine, fire- 

sine building. etd acres ~— grounds. For cir- 
cu 














Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co. “"™ 














«pea Books 


289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


‘When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 








